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Information  about  floorcoverings  is  diflBcult  to  unearth.  Your 
laudable  ambition  to  be  an  "intelligent  consumer"  may  have 
been  thwarted  because  you  couldn't  find  a  simple,  comprehen- 
sive, nontechnical  publication  about  rugs  and  carpets. 

This  book  is  for  the  homemaker,  the  salesman,  the  student. 
It  is  written  from  my  feminine  viewpoint  as  a  homemaker  and 
housekeeper,  but  it  rests  solidly  on  the  twenty-five  years  of  re- 
search, knowledge  and  experience  which  is  my  husband's. 

Its  primary  pmpose  is  to  help  you  to  know  something  about 
the  fabrics  you  use  on  your  floors  and  to  buy  them  wisely.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  be  too  highly  technical,  either  about 
their  construction  or  their  design,  but  we  beUeve  the  complete 
picture,  both  past  and  present,  is  here. 
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CHAPTER   ONE 


yKouv  V^YWactic  K^^avvci 


That  ragged  little  throw  rug  that  whisked  its  owner  about  the 
ether  was  just  a  fairy  tale.  But  carpets  are  magic  nonetheless  for 
they  help  to  carry  us  toward  the  reahzation  of  an  almost  universal 
American  dream.  This  dream  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
dewy-eyed  brides.  It  is  shared  by  middle-aged  me  and  Grandma 
Jones.  It  includes  garbage  disposal  units,  soft  deep  chairs  and 
solar  heating.  It  is,  in  short,  the  dream  of  a  perfect  home. 

Chances  are  it  is  not  very  large,  imique  or  pretentious,  this 
dream  house  of  yours  and  mine,  but  in  addition  to  the  appliances 
and  conveniences  we  Americans  demand  today  it  has  the  virtue 
of  being  good  to  look  at. 

Many  kinds  of  tastes  are  reflected  in  these  houses  we  plan,  but 
the  trend  of  the  century  is  toward  sounder  and  simpler  styles, 
greater  freedom  and  imagination  in  the  use  of  color,  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  real  decorative  and  practical  knowledge  about 
the  things  we  are  going  to  buy. 

The  discriminating  home  planner,  regardless  of  income,  wants 
a  house  that  is  both  comfortable  and  beautiful.  Floorcoverings 
play  a  tremendous  role  in  reahzing  that  dual  achievement,  for 
they  have  greater  "furnishing  power"  than  any  other  single  item 
in  a  room.  Except  for  the  walls,  they  are  by  far  the  largest  area, 
and  the  decades  when  the  floor  was  made  as  inconspicuous 
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as  possible— that  unmoumed  "taupe  era"— are  happily  past. 

Today  a  large  part  of  the  character  and  personahty  of  a  room 
\  derive  from  the  carpet  or  rug  you  choose.  Nothing  else  you  can 
buy  is  capable  of  contributing  so  much  in  beauty  and  color, 
warmth,  restfulness  and  comfort  to  your  home.  Certainly  there 
is  potential  magic  in  the  right  carpet  or  rug,  because  it  gives 
sparkle  to  the  dull  room,  warmth  to  the  cold  one,  peace  to  the 
restless  one. 

Your  floorcovering  is  not  only  an  essential  part  of  the  back- 
ground of  your  room,  it  is  the  foundation  of  your  decorative 
scheme.  In  some  cases,  where  it  is  highly  colored  or  carries  a 
strong  and  distinguished  pattern,  it  is  the  center  of  interest.  In 
all  cases  it  is  vitally  important,  especially  so  if  you  believe  that 
first  impressions  are  important.  On  entering  a  room  for  the  first 
time  most  people  look  at  the  floor,  for  it  is  instinctive  to  watch 
your  footing  in  a  strange  place. 

The  purchase  of  a  cheap  floorcovering  is  usually  a  foohsh 
investment,  unless  you  have  no  intention  of  walking  on  it.  A  rug 
or  carpet  made  of  sleazy,  skimpy  material  with  poor  dyes  and 
poor  workmanship  may  be  very  pretty  in  a  store  window.  But  all 
too  soon  it  vvdll  be  an  eyesore,  lacking  even  that  pleasant  quality 
that  well  made  things  have— of  growing  shabby  with  grace. 

The  purchase  of  a  good  floorcovering  comes  under  the  head- 
ing, in  most  families,  of  a  major  investment.  Because  it  covers 
such  a  large  area,  and  because  it  must  be  constructed  to  stand 
up  under  real  wear,  it  costs  a  proportionately  large  amount  of 
money.  If  you  make  a  mistake  it's  a  big  mistake  and  one  you  may 
have  to  hve  with  for  a  long,  long  time.  The  only  safeguard  against 
such  a  tragedy  is  a  sound  knowledge  of  styles,  fabrics  and  values 
and  an  understanding  of  how  and  where  to  buy. 

Whether  you  are  a  devout  exponent  of  the  modern  school  or 
an  equally  vociferous  follower  of  traditional  styles  you  should 
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know  something  about  all  kinds  of  floorcoverings  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  divide  them  into  two  rigid  groups. 

Many  period  rooms  employ  carpets  with  no  historic  ante- 
cedents—solid colors,  new  textures,  and  certain  self-tone  or 
damask  patterns  are  obvious  examples.  The  most  exciting  and 
beautiful  modem  interiors  often  have  floorcoverings  whose  tex- 
tures and  patterns  are  copies  or  adaptations  of  styles  centuries 
old.  The  ancient  motif  known  as  the  "mark  of  Tamerlane'*  has 
been  employed  with  success  in  a  modem  texture.  Chinese,  Ameri- 
can Indian,  Persian  and  many  other  historic  rugs  are  used  in 
contemporary  rooms.  If  you  want  to  furnish  with  imagination 
and  taste  you  should  have  at  least  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
the  floorcoverings  of  every  time  and  every  land.  See  Plate  XII. 

Though  the  historical  chapters  of  this  book  are  not  required 
reading,  and  you  haven't  the  remotest  intention  of  buying  an 
antique  carpet,  they  will  give  you  a  background  for  the  rugs 
and  carpets  of  today.  The  most  famous  rug  in  the  world  is  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  London.  It  is  four  hundred  years 
old  and  couldn't  be  bought  for  half  a  million  dollars.  Because  its 
pattern  and  color  have  influenced  many  designers  it's  fun  to 
know  about  this  and  other  illustrious  ancestors  of  rugs  you  may 
have  on  your  own  floor. 

Our  twentieth  century  world  spins  fast.  It  is  hard  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  almost  daily  appearance  of  new  products,  new 
materials  and  new  uses  for  them.  In  the  carpet  industry,  though 
no  new  basic  methods  of  weavings  have  been  invented  and  no 
synthetic  materials  have  yet  been  found  to  satisfactorily  replace 
natural  wool,  the  past  fifteen  years  have  seen  greater  innovations 
in  this  conservative  field  than  in  any  period  since  the  industrial 
revolution.  The  watchword  today  is  "texture"  in  infinite  variety 
and  suited  to  every  type  of  interior.  Our  heritage  from  the  past 
and  our  promise  for  die  future  are  great. 
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v^^e  fabulous  c/Vud$  or  jLJcvya 


To  PUT  the  whole  history  of  such  an  ancient  and  important  art 
as  carpet  weaving  into  a  few  short  chapters  is  not  easy.  But  it  is 
a  romantic  story,  for  you  suddenly  find  yourself  in  the  fabled 
lands  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  "The  Golden  Road  to  Samarkand" 
winds  through  it.  You  are  in  "cool  silent  gardens  of  Ispahan"  and 
the  flower-strewn  fields  of  Kirman,  in  the  Alhambra,  the  court- 
yards of  China,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  great  audience  hall. 

No  one  knows  when  or  where  the  first  pile  fabric  was  knotted. 
Probably  its  inspiration  was  an  animal's  skin,  and  our  entei*pris- 
ing  ancestor  was  tiying  to  concoct  with  his  own  fingers  some- 
thing as  warm,  as  pliable  and  as  strong.  A  few  fragments  have 
been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  that  were  sealed  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Odiers  have  been  excavated  in  Turkestan, 
probably  dating  from  the  early  Christian  Era.  Scholars  agree 
that  the  art  of  weaving  goes  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  man's 
civiHzation. 

But  we  will  leave  the  scholars  to  their  research,  because  here, 
as  a  Fortune  writer  once  said,  "is  a  body  of  erudition  into  which 
the  specialist  can  disappear  from  tlie  vulgar  eye  hke  a  porpoise 
plumping  into  a  bed  of  kelp.  There  never  was  so  deep  a  sea  of 
learning." 
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The  story  of  the  first  Oriental  rug  recorded  in  history  reads 
like  a  fairy  tale.  It  is  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Taharis  Annals. 
"When  Ctesiphon,  the  residence  of  the  Sassanids,  rulers  of  Persia, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  the  year  637  a.d.,  they  found 
in  the  royal  palace  a  colossal  carpet  of  1,051  square  meters  ( equal 
to  150  X  75  feet )  which  was  originally  made  for  Chosroes  I.  His 
successor,  Anaschar,  used  it  also,  but  only  during  the  stormy 
weather  when  remaining  in  the  gardens  was  impractical.  The 
festivities  were  then  transferred  to  the  palace  where  a  garden 
with  the  beauty  of  springtime  was  represented  by  the  pattern 
of  the  carpet.  This  was  the  Winter  Carpet  that  was  called  in 
Persia  The  Spring  of  Chosroes.  Its  material,  which  was  marvelous 
and  costly,  consisted  of  silk,  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones.  On 
it  was  represented  a  beautiful  pleasure  ground  with  brooks  and 
interlacing  paths,  with  trees  and  flowers  of  springtime.  On  the 
wide  borders  surrounding  it  were  represented  flower-beds  in 
which  precious  stones  colored  blue,  red,  yellow,  white  and  green 
denoted  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Gold  imitated  the  yellow- 
colored  soil  and  defined  the  borders  of  the  brooks  where  the 
water  was  represented  by  crystals.  Gravel  paths  were  indicated 
by  stones  of  the  size  of  pearls.  The  stalks  of  the  trees  were  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  silk,  the  fruits  of  many- 
colored  stones." 

This  fabulous  carpet  was  cut  into  pieces  and  given  to  the  Arab 
soldiers  as  loot,  each  man  getting  a  fragment  worth  about  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  value  of  the  whole  had  been  set  by  ap- 
praisers at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Marco  Polo  writes  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  beauty  of 
Oriental  rugs.  Inventories  and  travel  diaries  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  mention  them,  and  they  are  clearly  shown 
in  many  Renaissance  paintings,  so  we  know  they  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  at  that  time. 
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The  oldest  group  of  rugs  still  in  existence  today  comes  from 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  Persia.  They  are  not  only  the 
oldest  rugs,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Nothing  woven  since,  anywhere  on  earth,  has  equaled  them  for 
design,  color,  and  enchanting  lovehness. 

The  warps  and  wefts  are  finely  spun  cotton  or  silk.  The  pile  is 
short,  usually  superb  glossy  wool,  occasionally  silk. 

These  extraordinary  carpets  are  divided  into  several  groups, 
according  to  the  type  of  design  rather  than  the  locality  in  which 
they  were  made,  because  scholars  are  still  bickering  happily 
about  dates  and  places.  Undoubtedly  each  type  was  woven  in  its 
own  "royal  factory",  where  the  best  artists  and  weavers  were 
gathered  together  under  the  patronage  of  the  Shah,  to  weave 
outstanding  pieces  for  mosques,  palaces,  and  gifts  to  foreign 
potentates. 

There  are  some  three  thousand  rugs  of  this  period  in  existence 
today.  Most  of  them  were  found,  not  in  Persia,  but  in  the  great 
houses  of  Europe  where  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
vandal  hordes  that  from  time  to  time  surged  across  the 
Orient. 

GARDEN    CARPETS 

These  are  the  rarest.  The  "Winter  Carpet"  of  Chosroes  was  their 
celebrated  ancestor.  Their  design  is  almost  a  maplike  representa- 
tion of  a  garden,  with  rectangular  flower  beds,  paths,  trees  and 
watercourses.  See  Plate  I. 

ANIMAL  OR  HUNTING  CARPETS 

In  these,  the  background  is  closely  covered  vdth  trees  and 
flowers.  Among  them  are  wild  animals,  sometimes  fighting  each 
other,  sometimes  being  hunted  by  mounted  horsemen.  See 
Plate  II. 
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FLORAL    CARPETS 

Exquisitely  drawn  flowers  and  trees,  connected  with  delicate 
scrolls  or  vinelike  tracery  completely  cover  the  field.  In  some 
there  is  an  intricate  central  medallion.  See  Plate  I. 

MEDALLION    CARPETS 

In  this  group  the  medallion  is  of  primary  importance,  almost  com- 
pletely filling  the  field. 

COMPARTMENT    CARPETS 

These  rugs  are  divided  into  panels  of  various  shapes  and  in 
various  colors,  each  filled  with  floral  forms;  sometimes  animals 
and  birds  appear. 

VASE    CARPETS 

In  this  probably  later  type  some  of  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
bolder;  some  spring  out  of  elaborate  vases  skillfully  worked  into 
the  design. 

SHAH    ABBAS     (oR    ISPAHAN)     CARPETS 

So  named  for  Persia's  greatest  ruler,  whose  death  in  1628  marked 
the  end  of  Persia's  "Golden  Age."  The  flowers  in  these  rugs  are 
big  and  elaborate.  They  are  spaced  more  widely  and  are  con- 
nected by  strong  scrolls  and  vines.  The  rugs  themselves  are  very 
large,  often  more  than  fifty  feet  long.  They  are  commonly  called 
"Ispahan"  because  Shah  Abbas  had  his  capital  there,  and  prob- 
ably, too,  because  it  is  a  glamorous  name.  But  experts  believe 
they  were  woven  in  Herat. 

POLISH    CARPETS     (sO-CALLEd) 

These  are  the  fabulously  beautiful  silk  and  gold  and  silver  rugs 
that  for  so  many  years  "stumped  the  experts."  They  were  first 
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found  in  Poland,  in  the  palaces  and  castles  of  the  rich  nobles. 
Coats  of  arms  of  Polish  nobihty  were  woven  into  them,  and  their 
colors  were  almost  pastel  compared  to  the  deep  glowing  tones 
of  most  Persians.  Others  have  come  to  light  in  various  European 
countries.  Only  two  or  three  have  been  found  in  Persia,  but 
experts  now  agree  that  they  were  woven  there  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  A  copy  of  an  order  from  the  King  of  Poland  for 
"silken  carpets  from  Kashan,"  shows  that  many  of  them  were 
woven  especially  for  foreign  trade,  or  as  gifts  to  European  rulers. 

The  patterns  are  delicate  and  lacy.  They  are  woven  with  a 
combination  of  a  silk  pile  and  a  flat  tapestry  weave  in  gold  and 
silver.  Thin  strips  of  these  precious  metals— so  pure  that  they 
haven't  tarnished  in  three  hundred  years— are  wound  about 
strands  of  silk  to  make  the  thread.  The  colors  are  heavenly— salm- 
on, turquoise,  honey,  mauve,  cream,  violet  and  almond  green. 

These  eight  groups  are  the  world's  "Great"  rugs.  They  are  very 
rare,  and  there  are  no  more  where  they  came  from.  They  are  still, 
in  spite  of  all  the  conjecture  and  research,  mysterious.  They  are 
incredibly  beautiful,  and  they  are  fantastically  expensive,  cost- 
ing per  square  foot  "somewhere  between  the  price  of  New  York 
real  estate  and  the  price  of  the  famous  *Blue  Boy.' " 

These  glamorous  facts  combined  to  sing  a  siren  song  that  the 
industrial  tycoons  of  the  turn  of  the  century  couldn't  possibly 
resist.  So  the  famous  American  collections  were  gathered  to- 
gether. Collecting  great  rugs  is  no  hobby  for  you  or  me.  It  is  no 
hobby  for  the  well  to  do  or  the  merely  rich.  It  is  a  hobby  only 
for  the  very,  very  rich. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  the  most  notable  group  of 
Polish  rugs.  Mr.  Widener  of  Philadelphia  specialized  in  Ispahans. 
Mr.  Andrew  Mellon  and  Mrs.  McCormick  of  Chicago  made 
large  and  valuable  collections. 

Mr.  Mellon's  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Altman's  is  in  tlie  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York,  as  is  part  of  Mr.  James  Ballard's.  Mr.  Ballard  of  St.  Louis 
was  not  only  a  collector,  he  was  a  scholar  and  an  authority.  He 
traveled  all  over  the  world  in  search  of  rare  pieces.  The  finest 
prayer  rugs  of  Turkey  were  his  specialty,  though  he  had  ex- 
amples of  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinese  as  well. 

In  1922  Mr.  Ballard  invited  the  curators  of  the  Metropolitan 
to  select  what  rugs  they  needed  from  his  collection  to  complete 
their  own.  They  chose  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  rugs, 
valued  then  at  over  a  million  dollars.  A  distinguished  group  is 
also  in  the  St.  Louis  Museum. 

The  Vienna  Museum  had  an  outstanding  collection  of  great 
rugs.  But  probably  the  most  famous  rug  in  the  world  is  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  London,  valued  it  is  said,  at  half 
a  million  dollars.  It  is  called  the  Ardebil  carpet  because  it  was 
found  in  the  mosque  in  Ardebil,  the  Persian  city  where  Shah 
Ismael  set  up  his  court  in  1502.  It  is  the  floral  type  with  an  elab- 
orate central  medallion.  Thirty-four  feet  long  by  seventeen  feet 
and  six  inches  wide,  it  has  a  silk  warp  and  a  wool  pile.  The 
illustration  which  shows  only  one  end  of  the  rug  ( see  Plate  I ) , 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  its  intricate  pattern,  but  the  jewellike 
colors  are  impossible  to  describe— the  deep  midnight  blue 
ground,  the  sunny  yeUow  of  the  medaUion,  the  rose  reds  and 
sparkling  whites. 

Thirty-two  million  knots  are  tied  to  its  warps,  and  the  master 
weaver,  with  rightful  pride,  has  woven  into  it  this  inscription: 

I  have  no  refuge  in  the  world  otlier  than  thy  threshold. 
My  head  has  no  protection  other  than  this  porchway. 
The  work  of  the  slave  of  this  Holy  Place. 

MAKSOUD    OF    KASHAN 

In  the  year  924  (1535  a.d.) 
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Very  few  rugs  are  dated;  only  three  are  known  to  be 
signed;  so  most  of  the  great  Persian  weavers  have  gone  into 
oblivion. 

For  every  one  of  these  great  rugs,  there  must  have  been  thou- 
sands of  everyday  ones  long  since  worn  out  and  forgotten.  The 
principal,  almost  the  only  furnishings  in  Oriental  homes  were 
carpets.  In  palaces  or  tents,  they  were  used  for  every  possible 
purpose— the  rug  for  their  floor,  the  curtain  for  their  door,  their 
bed  covering,  their  suitcase,  their  saddle.  They  were  universal 
currency  for  exchange.  They  were  easily  rolled  up  for  storage 
or  transportation.  They  were  unbreakable  and  durable  and  com- 
fortable. 

Every  family  had  its  loom;  everybody  wove.  No  craft  ever 

employed  so  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  a  whole  nation  of 

people.  Such  a  univeral  art  always  has  great  strength  and  vitality. 

,  The  nomads  of  the  desert,  as  well  as  the  townsmen,  measured 

1  their  wealth  in  their  weavings. 

But  the  important  things  they  brought  into  the  lives  of  these 
average  people  were  not  riches,  but  color  and  beauty.  Most  of 
Persia  is  tough  country.  It  is  very  big  and  very  dry.  It  is  bleak 
and  cold  on  the  high  plateaus;  incredibly  hot  in  the  deserts. 
Water  is  their  most  precious  commodity.  You  who  live  in  our 
southwestern  states  can  imagine  what  life  would  be  like  without 
our  big  modern  dams  and  reservoirs  to  give  us  plenty  of  water 
all  through  the  year. 

The  Persian  garden  is  celebrated  in  song  and  story  because  it 
was  rare  and  precious.  Like  anything  that  is  precious,  it  was 
exquisitely  designed  and  carefully  tended.  In  it  were  rose  trees 
and  slender  cypresses.  Carnations,  lilies,  narcissus,  peonies,  zin- 
nias, chrysanthemums,  larkspur,  tulips,  iris  and  many  other 
flowers  that  we  raise  in  our  own  American  gardens,  grew  in 
Persian  gardens  hundreds  of  years  ago.  But  they  were  only  for 
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the  few.  The  nomads  and  the  milhons  of  poor  people  never  saw 
flowers  except  after  the  short  rainy  season  every  spring  when 
the  desert  burst  into  short-Hved  bloom. 

It  is  easy  to  miderstand  why  Mohammed  described  heaven  to 
his  faithful  followers  as  a  celestial  garden  where  fountains  played 
and  trees  and  flowers  never  died.  "Here  in  the  fresh  garden 
blooms  an  ever  lovely  spring,  unhurt  by  autumn  gales  or  winter 
storms."  This  celestial  garden  is  what  the  Persian  wove  into  his 
rugs.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  Iranian  art. 

But  what  makes  early  Persian  rugs  so  incomparably  beautiful 
is  the  way  the  floral,  bird  or  animal  motifs  were  handled.  They 
are  always  flat,  balanced,  conventionahzed.  They  are  graceful 
and  flowing,  but  they  are  never  naturalistic.  They  never  boimce 
out  of  place;  they  were  always  handled  with  restraint.  Each  form 
is  an  integral  part  of  a  continous  design.  There  are  practically  no 
detached  figures. 

CoZor— Another  source  of  beauty  was  the  Persian's  dye  pot. 
Colors  were  made  from  flowers,  roots,  barks  and  insects.  Dye- 
making  was  complicated,  and  the  secret  of  a  certain  color  might 
be  known  only  to  one  family,  a  secret  that  was  handed  down 
through  generations.  This  recipe  for  a  Persian  blue  was  written 
by  a  man  who  described  himself  as  a  descendant  of  twenty  gen- 
erations of  Tabriz  dyers: 

"BirbuVs  Blue— Take  cinnabar,  indigo  and  alum,  grind  and 
sift  hghter  than  the  light  dust  of  the  high  hills;  soak  for  two 
hours;  keep  stirring  it;  put  in  the  wool  and  soak  for  many  hours. 
Boil  for  three  hours;  wash  in  curd  water,  water  in  which  curds 
and  whey  have  been  well  beaten  up;  leave  for  three  hours  and 
then  wash  again  in  water." 

More  beautiful  colors  were  produced  in  certain  sections  than 
in  others  because  of  the  quality  of  the  water  and  the  vegetation 
that  grew  there. 
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Blues— usually  made  from  indigo,  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid. 
Alum  was  added. 

Greens— made  from  buckthorn,  or  various  yellows  combined 
v^th  indigo. 

Browns— green  walnut  husks,  or  a  combination  of  primary 
colors. 

Yellows— tumeric,  saffron,  sumac  and  various  Persian  berries. 
A  light  yellow  was  made  from  larkspur. 

Orange— irom  the  sacred  henna  plant  which  was  used  by 
the  Mohammedans  to  dye  their  beards  in  imitation  of  the 
Prophet. 

Red— kermes— a.  Mediterranean  insect— cochineal,  or  madder 
root.  Only  the  female  kermes  were  used. 

Black— the  only  non-vegetable  dye,  was  made  by  the  action  of 
vinegar  on  iron  shavings,  with  pomegranate  rind  added.  This 
black  dye  eats  the  wool,  so  that  in  old  rugs  the  black  tufts  are 
almost  completely  gone.  Often  this  gives  the  effect  of  "carving," 
as  though  the  rug  were  woven  with  two  levels  of  pile,  putting 
the  colored  parts  of  the  design  in  high  relief.  If  wool  from  black 
sheep  was  used,  this  did  not  happen,  but  really  black  sheep  are 
not  common. 

Natural  wool— cream,  ivory  and  various  shades  of  beige  and 
brown  were  frequently  used. 

All  the  subtle  off-shades  and  tints  were  of  course  made  by 
combinations  of  these  basic  colors,  or  by  dipping  the  wool  in  a 
succession  of  dye  baths.  No  two  batches  ever  came  out  exactly 
alike  so  the  variation  of  color  throughout  a  rug  made  it  interest- 
ing and  beautiful.  Some  vegetable  dyes  are  more  lasting  than 
others.  Some  age  to  beauty  better.  But  probably  there  have 
never  been  more  exquisite  colors  produced  anywhere  at  any  time 
than  those  of  the  great  rugs  of  Persia.  Never  strident,  never  dead, 
they  seem  to  have  an  inner  light  and  a  deathless  vitality. 
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MATERIALS 

In  the  early  rugs,  only  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  were  used.  Kashan 
was  famous  for  its  all-silk  rugs,  for  it  lies  in  the  region  near  the 
Caspian  Sea  where  the  silkworm  flourished.  In  most  of  the  rugs 
the  pile  was  wool,  which  is  raised  everywhere  in  Persia.  The 
quality  varied  in  different  sections,  the  best  wool  usually  coming 
from  the  coldest  areas  where  the  sheep  grow  the  longest,  warm- 
est coats.  Wool  from  the  younger  sheep  is  the  most  delicate  and 
silky.  The  soft  sheen  on  old  inigs  comes  partly  from  the  fine 
quality  of  yam  that  was  used,  partly  from  the  countless  bare  feet 
that  helped  to  polish  the  pile. 

In  Orientals  not  made  in  the  court  factories  there  may  be  wide 
variations  in  the  materials  used  and  in  their  quality,  depending 
on  the  locahty  in  which  they  were  woven.  Camel's  hair  was 
employed  in  one  district,  goat's  hair  in  another. 

In  some  rugs,  wool  was  used  for  warps  and  wefts  as  well  as 
for  the  surface.  Cotton  forms  both  warps  and  wefts  in  many  rugs. 
In  very  close  weaving  silk  was  often  used. 

WEAVE 

All  Oriental  rugs  were,  and  stiU  are,  woven  on  hand  looms.  Most 
of  them  stand  upright,  but  a  few  of  the  nomad  tribes  use  flat 
looms.  The  warp  tlireads  are  stretched  vertically,  and  the  weav- 
ing starts  from  the  bottom.  A  row  of  knots  is  tied  across  the 
warps.  Then  one,  two  or  three  weft  threads  are  pulled  straight 
across.  Another  row  of  knots  is  tied,  then  more  wefts.  Each  row 
is  beaten  down  with  a  heavy  comb.  If  tlie  warps  are  close  to- 
gether and  the  wefts  are  very  thin,  the  fabric  will  be  fine  and 
compact.  Usually  the  closest  weaving  has  the  shortest  pile.  If 
the  tufts  are  long,  there  is  more  space  left  between  them  and  the 
rug  is  coarser. 
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Two  types  of  knot  are  universally  employed  to  anchor  the 
short  pieces  of  yam  that  form  the  pile.  The  "Sehna"  or  Persian 
knot  was  used  to  make  almost  all  of  the  great  rugs.  It  is  not  really 
a  knot  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  yam  is  placed  over  one  warp 
thread.  One  end  is  brought  up  around  the  same  thread,  the  other 
end  is  brought  up  beyond  the  second  warp  thread.  The  simple 
diagram  shown  will  give  you  the  idea.  The  two  circles  are  the 
two  warps  viewed  from  the  end.  The  Sehna  knot  is  used  in  most 
Persians,  in  Bokhara,  Samarcand  and  Chinese  rugs. 


Spanish 


Persian 


Ghiordes 


The  "Ghiordes"  or  Turkish  knot  is  used  in  a  few  Persian  rugs, 
most  Turkish  and  Caucasian,  and  almost  all  European  rugs. 
Here  the  pile  yam  is  placed  over  two  warps,  and  the  ends 
are  brought  up  between  them.  This  is  a  faster  and  easier  pro- 
cedure. 

The  third  knot  illustrated  is  the  "Spanish"  knot,  found  only  in 
old  Spanish  rugs.  It  is  a  unique  single  warp  knot  in  which  the 
length  of  pile  yarn  completely  encircles  one  warp. 

The  best  weavers  in  early  times  were  men.  Several  weavers 
worked  on  the  large  rugs,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  floor.  As  the 
fabric  was  finished,  it  was  rolled  tightly  around  the  heavy  bottom 
beam  of  the  loom,  and  more  warp  was  unrolled  from  the  top 
beam.  It  is  estimated  that  it  took  ten  weavers  three  and  a  half 
years  to  finish  the  Ardebil  carpet.  Maksoud  was  undoubtedly  the 
weave  master  who  supervised  the  job. 
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DESIGN    MOTIFS 

All  Oriental  rug  design  is  highly  styhzed.  Certain  motifs  appear 
over  and  over  again.  After  the  seventeenth  century  when  there 
were  no  more  court  factories,  rugs  were  classified  by  the  locality 
in  which  they  were  woven.  Each  region  produced  rugs  quite 
different  in  texture,  color  and  pattern  from  those  of  other  neigh- 
boring regions. 

Certain  design  motifs  are  universal  in  Asian  rugs,  whether 
they  come  from  China,  Turkey  or  any  place  in  between.  Certain 
others  appear  only  in  the  rugs  of  one  country,  or  a  small  region 
of  that  country.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  best-known  and  most 
characteristic  motifs.  They  may  have  wide  variations,  but  the 
basic  forms  are  illustrated: 

1.  Pear— sometimes  called  cone,  river  loop,  palm  or  flame. 
The  real  basis  may  have  been  a  simple  leaf. 

2.  Guli  Hinnai—hom  the  henna  plant.  A  straight  stalk  with 
three  flowers  on  each  side. 

3.  Mini  Khani—a.  diamond  with  five  flowers,  one  in  the  center, 
one  in  each  corner.  In  repeat,  this  forms  an  all-over  lattice. 

4.  Palmette—SL  cup-shaped  flower,  often  quite  elaborate  (in 
Shah  Abbas  rugs ) . 

/^    5.  Cloud  Z^am^— probably  of  Chinese  origin.  (Used  much 
in  Persian  great  rugs. ) 

6.  Herati— also  called  the  fish  pattern.  A  rosette  between  two 
curved  leaves  in  its  basic  form.  It  has  many  elaborations. 

7.  Medallion— may  be  square,  diamond-shaped,  oval,  round, 
etc. 

8.  Pole  medallion— a.  medalhon  with  polelike  extensions, 
sometimes  bearing  smaller  medallions. 

9.  Swastika— and  variations.  The  same  basic  form  found  in 
primitive  art  all  over  the  world. 
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Fragment  of  a  Persian  "garden  '  rug,  showing  streams,  paths,  and  beds 
of  flowers.  (Courtesy  MetropoHtan  Museum  of  Art) 


PLATE  I 


Section  of  famous  Ardebil  Carpet,  showing  dated  inscription  in  the 
light  rectanguhir  panel.  (  Courtesv  South  Kensington  Museiun) 


L^t^^ 


'^.' 


m 


Priceless  sixteenth-century  Persian  "animal'  rug  from  the  mosque  of 
Ardebil.  (Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art) 


PLATE  II 


Fine  old  Kirman  rug  with  elaborate  borders  and  a  handsome  medal- 
lion on  a  cream  field.  (Courtesy  W.  &  |.  Sloane) 
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ly    10.  Latch  hook— one  of  the  commonest  variations  of  the 

swastika. 
ly     11.  Greek  key  or  Chinese  fret— and  variations.  Another  ahnost 

universal  motif. 

12.  Barber  pole  stripe— oiten  a  very  narrow  border  stripe  with 
diagonals  of  alternating  color.  Sometimes  there  is  pattern  in  it. 

13.  Rosette— in  many  forms,  probably  from  a  simple  petaled 
flower. 

14.  Lanceolate  leaf— long  narrow  leaf  form  with  serrated 
edges. 

15.  Pomegranate— in  many  variations. 

16.  Chinese  wave— parallel  undulating  hnes,  often  used  in 
borders. 

17.  Chinese  wave  and  rock— wave  pattern  bordered  with  rock 
symbols. 

/      18.  Tree  of  life— takes  many  forms,  some  very  stiff,  some  curv- 
ing, may  be  large  or  small. 

19.  Trefoil— variations  of  the  form  we  associate  with  church 
windows. 

20.  Cartouche— rectangular  or  oval  formation. 

21.  TiZ^— formation  based  on  a  square. 

22.  Chinese  grain  of  rice— tiny  ovals  in  diamond  formation. 

23.  Chinese  sacred  mountain— usually  three  or  five  peaks. 

24.  Dragon— long  jagged  form,  sometimes  curved,  sometimes 
straight. 

25.  Double  bar  and  three  balls— Imown  as  the  mark  of  Tamer- 
lane; found  in  some  very  old  rugs  of  Asia  Minor. 

There  are  many  other  motifs,  of  course,  some  too  obvious  to 
need  illustration,  hke  the  cypress  tree,  the  carnation,  birds  and 
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animals.  Some  motifs  and  colors  have  deep  religious  significance, 
especially  in  the  prayer  rugs.  It  is  not  only  in  Persia  that  these 
motifs  appear.  You  will  see  many  of  them  in  all  Oriental  rugs- 
Turkish,  Caucasian,  Indian,  Turkestan  and  Chinese. 

During  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies, the  Persian  weavers  of  various  localities  produced  thou- 
sands of  fine  rugs.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  exported  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  are  in 
the  famous  collections.  Many  of  them  went  into  well-to-do 
American  homes. 

About  1910,  aniline  dyes  were  first  introduced  into  the  Orient. 
World  War  I  called  a  four  years'  recess  for  the  weavers.  At  its 
end  there  was  such  a  craze  for  Oriental  rugs  that  every  eflFort  was 
made  to  "speed  up"  production.  Inferior  dyes,  materials  and 
workmanship  crept  in,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  best  Persian  rugs. 

There  are  about  twenty  well-known  regional  types  of  antique 
and  "semi-antique"  pieces.  An  antique  is  supposed  to  be  at  least 
one  hundred  years  old.  A  semi-antique  can  be  any  rug  old  enough 
to  have  mellow  color  and  some  natural  luster  that  is  not  the 
product  of  chemical  washing. 

Among  the  best  known  in  our  western  countries  are: 

THE    FEREGHAN 

A  justly  popular  type  in  eighteenth  century  England  and 
America.  Nine-tenths  of  them  have  the  Herati  motif  in  a  dia- 
mond-shaped repeat  pattern  all  over  the  field,  which  is  dark 
blue  or  rich  rose-red.  Occasionally  you  Mdll  find  the  Guli  Hinnai 
diaper  (or  lattice)  pattern.  The  ground  is  closely  covered;  the 
small  flowers  seem  to  sparkle;  the  weave  is  fine;  the  pile  short, 
tied  with  the  Sehna  knot. 
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THE    SEHNA 

A  very  tightly  woven  rug  of  silky  texture.  ( Old  Sehnas  have  been 
found  with  1,000  knots  in  one  square  inch.)  There  is  often  a 
diamond-shaped  central  medallion  on  an  ivory  ground,  with  tiny 
flowers  in  soft  tones  of  henna,  peach  and  rose-brown.  The  Herati 
motif  is  sometimes  used,  in  very  small  scale;  sometimes  close 
rows  of  the  pear  motif.  Tied  with  the  Sehna  knot. 

THE    SEREBEND 

Another  rug  much  used  with  18th  Century  furnishings.  It  is  the 
simplest  of  Persian  patterns.  The  background,  usually  dark  blue, 
sometimes  wine  color,  is  covered  with  close-set  rows  of  pears; 
in  one  row  the  stems  tip  to  the  right,  in  the  next  to  the  left.  These 
pears  are  almost  always  a  lovely  henna-rose  color.  There  are 
many  stripes  in  the  border.  The  fabric  is  thicker  and  more  dur- 
able than  the  Sehna.  The  Sehna  knot  is  used. 

KASHAN 

All  over  floral  patterns  combined  with  medallion  centers  in  deep 
jewel  colors  contrasted  with  cream  or  ivory,  Kashan  was  the 
center  of  the  silk  industry,  and  probably  produced  some  silk 
rugs  later  than  her  famous  Polish  carpets  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Most  of  those  remaining  today  are  wool,  of  superb 
workmanship.  Tied  with  Sehna  knot. 

KIRMAN 

This  South  Persian  city  was  the  center  of  the  perfume  industry. 
Here  attar  of  roses  was  made  from  acres  and  acres  of  fragrant 
flowers.  In  any  antique  KiiTnan  rug  you  will  find  a  riot  of  flowers, 
and  almost  always  roses.  The  ti'ce  of  life  was  frequently  used 
too,  sometimes  as  a  small  blossoming  bush,  sometimes  a  large 
tree  with  flowering  branches. 
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Kirman  wool  was  soft  and  fine,  so  the  old  rugs  have  a  velvety 
sheen  and  texture.  The  pile  is  very  short.  The  colors  are  pastel; 
sky  blue,  cream,  apricot,  gold,  pale  rose,  turquoise.  There  was 
usually  a  central  medallion,  also  filled  with  flowers.  The  Sehna 
knot  was  used.  See  Plate  II. 


S AROUK 


These  antique  rugs  also  had  an  exquisite  and  velvety  texture. 
Their  designs  are  not  as  elaborate  as  those  of  the  Kashans,  but 
they  are  somewhat  the  same— floral  patterns,  often  with  a  me- 
dallion in  very  rich  color.  Tied  with  the  Sehna  knot. 


TABRIZ 


Firm  and  heavy  but  not  such  a  close  weave  as  the  Sehna  rugs. 
Has  the  central  medallion,  but  always  with  a  large  area  of  rich 
deep  red.  Tied  with  the  Sehna  knot. 

KHORRASAN 

From  the  region  bordering  Afglianistan.  These  rugs  have  the 
Herati  design  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  border.  Their  back- 
grounds, though  usually  rose  or  blue,  sometimes  are  pale  yellow, 
for  the  saffron  plant  grows  wild  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Khorrasan. 
The  Sehna  knot  is  used. 

BIJAR 

Always  has  a  beautiful  round  medallion.  The  colors  are  brilliant 
and  glowing.  The  Sehna  knot  is  used. 

HAMADAN 

These  rugs  were  made  in  eastern  Persia,  in  a  district  where 
camel's  hair  was  used  for  weaving.  There  is  always  a  border  of 
plain  natural  colored  camel's  hair  aromid  the  edge.  Often  the 
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whole  field  is  camel's  hair,  with  a  diamond  shaped  lattice  in  a 
darker  shade  of  tan  covering  it.  There  is  usually  a  pole  medallion. 
The  texture  is  rather  coarse;  the  pile  long  and  fluffy.  They  are 
tied  with  the  Ghiordes  knot. 

MOSUL 

So  named  because  these  rugs  were  marketed  at  Mosul,  near  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  in  North  Persia.  They  are  a  link  be- 
tween the  typical  designs  of  the  Caucasus  and  those  of  Iran. 
Sometimes  their  designs  are  hke  the  Hamadan,  but  because  they 
were  made  by  nomad  weavers  from  the  North,  East,  and  South, 
they  differ  widely.  They  often  have  yellow  or  henna  colors 
predominating.  They  are  tied  with  the  Ghiordes  knot. 

MESHED 

A  good  sturdy  rug  in  light  clear  color.  A  medalhon  or  pole  me- 
dalhon,  often  on  a  red  ground.  Tied  with  the  Sehna  knot. 

KURDISTAN 

Heavy  fabric  with  a  deep  firm  pile  and  an  all-over  Herati  pattern. 
They  are  splendid  wearing  rugs,  especially  suited  to  offices, 
hotel  lobbies,  etc.  Tied  with  the  Sehna  knot. 

HEREZ 

Like  the  Tabriz  in  that  they  were  made  in  large  quantity  and 
many  sizes  for  export;  but  coarser  in  texture  and  bolder  in  pat- 
tern. The  Sehna  knot  is  used. 

PRAYER    RUGS 

Persian  prayer  rugs  are  comparatively  rare.  The  country  that 
produced  so^many  thousands  of  them  was  Turkey.  There  is  a 
basic  description  of  them  in  the  next  chapter.  Those  made  in 
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Persia  show  the  same  differences  that  characterize  all  Persian 
and  Turkish  rugs.  They  were  usually  more  dehcate  in  color  and 
design,  more  fluid  and  more  floral. 

KILIM 

The  only  well-known  flat  or  tapestry  weave  from  Persia.  Con- 
tinuous threads  are  looped  over  the  warps,  being  cut  only  where 
the  color  changes  to  form  the  pattern.  They  are  usually  woven 
in  stripes  which  may  be  decorated  with  tree,  leaf  or  flower  forms. 

Few  of  the  rugs  listed  above,  except  those  made  for  the  west- 
em  market,  were  woven  in  room  sizes.  Two  feet  by  four,  three 
by  five,  four  by  six,  five  by  ten,  or  six  by  twelve,  were  usual. 

Rug  classification  is  not  an  exact  science.  Even  experienced 
dealers  and  experts  disagree  over  the  source  of  many  pieces. 
They  can  often  tell  more  by  the  weave,  the  kind  of  wool,  the 
"feel"  of  a  rug  than  by  its  design.  For  that  reason  you  can  never 
learn  to  know  old  Oriental  rugs  from  descriptions  or  photo- 
graphs. Try  to  see  as  many  as  you  can.  Handle  them;  examine 
the  backs;  find  out  whether  they  are  tied  with  the  Sehna  or  the 
Ghiordes  knot.  See  what  the  warps  and  wefts  are  made  of;  how 
many  knots  to  the  square  inch;  how  deep  the  pile;  how  soft  the 
wool. 

For  Persian  rugs  that  are  being  produced  today,  see  Chap- 
ter Six. 
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^^e  Oi^ev  Ovlcniais 


Much  of  the  basic  information  about  Persian  rugs  applies  equally 
to  all  the  other  Orientals.  The  materials,  the  dyes,  the  weaving 
techniques  were  the  same.  Many  of  the  design  motifs  are  found 
in  all  of  them.  Weaving  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  people's  Hves 
in  Turkey,  Turkestan,  and  the  Caucasus  as  it  was  in  Persia. 

The  great  rugs  of  Persia  were  incomparable,  the  later  ones 
were  usually  good,  but  all  through  the  Orient  good  rugs  have 
been  woven  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  each  with  its  own  spe- 
cial type  of  beauty. 


s^MO 


la 


Carpet  weaving  in  India  was  a  borrowed  art,  which  never  took 
on  the  character  and  color  of  its  new  environment.  The  tech- 
nique, the  designs,  even  the  workmen,  were  brought  into  the 
country  from  Persia. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  great  Emperor  Akbar 
ruled  India.  He  was  an  ambitious  and  progressive  man,  who 
attempted  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  his 
people.  He  patterned  a  royal  rug  weaving  factory  after  the  cele- 
brated factories  of  his  neighboring  rulers,  the  Shahs  of  Persia. 
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He  brought  Persian  master  weavers  into  his  establishment  and 
some  notable  carpets  were  produced,  but  they  are  not  really 
Indian.  Though  woven  on  foreign  soil,  they  are  grouped  with 
the  court  rugs  of  Persia,  and  classified  as  Indo-Persian. 

After  Akbar's  .death,  rugs  continued  to  be  woven  in  India,  but 
they  are  rather  hard  to  distinguish  from  those  of  South  Persia. 
They  have  a  lack  of  spontaneity,  a  certain  stiffness  in  the  floral 
forms,  that  experts  can  sense.  The  colors  have  a  slight  harshness 
too.  They  are  not  perfectly  tuned  to  each  other.  Rather  strong 
reds  predominate,  and  there  is  usually  a  central  medallion. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  centur}^,  British  rrde  in  India 
sponsored  a  general  industrial  development.  Rug  weaving  was 
introduced  into  the  prisons.  Cheap  dyes  and  inferior  materials 
were  used.  Western  designs  were  copied.  The  results  were  all 
that  you  might  expect.  However,  during  the  last  fifty  years  many 
very  good  rugs  have  been  made  in  India.  Though  the  designs 
are  copied  not  only  from  Persia  but  from  all  over  the  world,  they 
are  well  rendered.  The  materials  and  weave  are  excellent. 

Since  the  da}'s  of  the  Crusades,  Constantinople,  "the  Queen  of 
the  Bosporus,"  has  been  the  central  market  place  and  shipping 
point  for  all  the  products  of  the  Orient.  Here  came  the  merchant 
princes  of  ^^enice  and  London  and  Vienna,  or  their  agents,  to 
bargain  for  spices  and  silks  and  carpets.  In  old  inventories  we 
can  still  read  of  "fifty  Turkey  carpets,"  but  of  these  fifty  many 
may  have  been  Persian  or  Turkestan  or  Caucasian. 

The  Turks  were  proUfic  weavers,  and  most  of  the  rugs  pic- 
tured in  Flemish  and  Italian  paintings  look  Turkish  in  design, 
but  few  of  these  early  rugs  are  in  existence  today. 

As  in  India,  a  court  factory  was  estabhshed  near  Constan- 
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tinople  where  large  handsome  carpets  were  woven.  Their  de- 
signs were  strongly  influenced  by  the  Persian,  and  unHke  any 
other  Turkish  rugs,  they  were  tied  with  the  Sehna  knot,  so  it  is 
possible  that  Persian  weavers  were  working  there.  Their  texture 
was  very  fine,  with  yellow  silk  or  wool  warps  and  red  and  green 
silk  wefts.  Their  colors  were  bright— yellow,  hght  blue,  emerald 
green  and  crimson. 

The  Ghiordes  knot  was  used  for  all  the  other  early  Turkish 
rugs,  and  they  were  made  entirely  of  wool— warp,  weft,  and 
pile.  Outstanding  among  them  were  the  Oushak  rugs  with  their 
large  elaborate  medalhons  and  rich  colors.  See  Plate  III.  They 
are  the  ancestors  of  the  big  red  and  blue  or  red  and  green  "Tur- 
key carpets"  that  were  the  pride  and  joy  of  well-to-do  nineteenth 
century  matrons. 

A  few  early  prayer  rugs  remain,  most  of  them  in  Italian 
churches. 

Some  outstanding  examples  of  these  three  types  are  in  private 
collections  and  museums. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  many  large 
Oushaks  and  an  enormous  number  of  prayer  rugs  seem  to  have 
been  made.  Prayer  rugs  usually  are  about  four  feet  Made  by  six 
to  seven  feet  long.  Unlike  eveiy  other  Oriental,  the  pile  always 
slants  toward  the  top.  They  always  have  a  mihrab  or  prayer 
arch  at  one  end,  which  represents  the  prayer  arch  found  in 
every  mosque  decorated  with  elaborate  tiles  and  set  in  the  wall 
that  faces  Mecca.  Worshipers  in  a  mosque  always  face  the 
mihrab,  so  that  they  look  toward  the  sacred  city  which  the 
prophet  Mohammed  named  the  center  of  worship.  Every  Mos- 
lem who  can  afford  one  has  his  prayer  rug.  Five  times  a  day  he 
unrolls  it,  points  the  prayer  arch  toward  Mecca  and,  kneeling 
on  it,  intones  his  devotions. 

The  most  beautiful  colors  and  designs  and  tlie  finest  weaving 
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the  Turks  could  produce  went  into  their  prayer  rugs.  The  mihrab 
assumed  various  shapes,  sometimes  pointed,  often  bulbous  or 
oval,  occasionally  square.  An  intricate  mosque  lamp  or  flower 
form  representing  it,  frequently  hangs  from  the  arch.  There  are 
many  elaborate  borders. 

GHIORDES 

Considered  the  best  prayer  rugs.  (Perhaps  the  Turkish  knot  was 
developed  or  first  found  here. )  The  antique  Ghiordes  are  worthy 
of  comparison  with  old  Persians.  The  field  of  the  prayer  arch 
is  often  plain,  the  borders  are  filled  with  exquisite  and  intricate 
flower  patterns. 

They  have  more  white  than  any  other  Oriental,  the  prayer 
niche  often  being  white  or  ivory,  and  the  whole  rug  is  in  a  light 
clear  key.  The  antiques  are  very  tightly  woven  with  an  unusually 
short  pile.  The  Ghiordes  knot  is  used.  See  Plate  III. 

KULA 

Not  usually  as  closely  woven  as  the  Ghiordes.  Often  the  prayer 
niche  is  bulbous,  like  a  mosque  dome,  and  they  carry  an  in- 
credible number  of  narrow  border  stripes,  patterned  with  tiny 
detached  flowers  or  polka  dots.  The  niche  is  usually  red  or  blue, 
and  there  is  much  yellow  in  the  border.  Tied  v^th  the  Ghiordes 
knot. 

LADIK 

These  prayer  rugs  are  a  little  longer  in  proportion  to  their  wddth 
than  the  others,  and  the  niche  is  not  as  large.  Above  or  below 
the  niche  there  is  almost  always  a  band  with  a  row  of  five  lihes 
(or  pomegranates)  on  stiff  straight  stalks.  An  alternating  hly 
and  rosette  often  make  tlie  border.  The  niche  is  frequently  red, 
and  they  have  every  color  in  their  design  except  orange.  The 
Ghiordes  knot  is  used. 
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OUSHAK 


One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Smyrna,  this  city  has  had  a 
thriving  carpet  industry  for  many  hundreds  of  years.  Always 
producing  rather  large  sizes,  Oushaks  were  among  the  few  room 
size  Orientals  available  in  any  quantity  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. These  later  "Turkey  cai-pets"  had  a  blatant  red  ground  with 
medallions  and  borders  in  blue  or  green.  The  green  was  par- 
ticularly poisonous  and  practically  danced  off  the  red  field,  a 
fine  example  of  a  complementary  color  scheme  at  its  worst. 
Tied  with  the  Ghiordes  knot. 

BERGAMA 

These  rugs  are  medium  or  small  sized,  with  a  fairly  fine  weave. 
The  central  field  usually  has  a  point  at  each  end,  from  which 
hang  mosque  lamps  or  elaborate  vases.  The  border  may  be  a 
series  of  alternating  squares  ( tiles )  and  rectangles  ( cartouches ) 
filled  with  geometric  motifs.  Red  is  the  dominant  color— some- 
times a  softened  yellow.  Tied  with  the  Ghiordes  knot. 

In  general,  Tm^kish  design  falls  between  the  restrained  but 
graceful  floral  patterns  of  Persia  and  the  bold  geometric  patterns 
of  the  Caucasus.  It  has  a  great  many  straight  lines  and  geometric 
forms.  It  never  employs  human  or  animal  figures,  because  the 
portrayal  of  them  is  forbidden  by  the  Turkish  rehgion.  Though 
Persians  are  Moslems  too,  theirs  is  a  different  branch  of  the  faith 
with  different  practices.  The  Turks  are  Sunnites.  The  Persians 
are  Shiites.  You  will  never  find  even  a  small  bird  in  a  Turkish 
rug.  Reds  predominate  in  them.  Colors  are  strong,  without  the 
subtle  off-shades  of  the  Persians. 

In  the  early  1900's,  the  days  of  the  Turkish  Cozy  Corner, 
there  was  a  great  vogue  for  collecting  prayer  rugs.  Many  pros- 
perous businessmen  paid  vast  sums  for  rugs  which  they  were 
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made  to  believe  were  at  least  a  hundred  years  older  than  their 
true  age,  and  hung  them  proudly  in  their  "dens."  I  wonder  where 
they  all  are  today. 


^5 


e  \^^aucasu$ 


The  Caucasus  is  that  mountainous  isthmus  that  connects  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  lies  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Once  a  part  of  Persia,  it  has  belonged  to  Russia  since  1813.  It  is 
about  three  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  New  York  state  and  has 
a  fairly  dense  population  that  is  a  complete  confusion  of  races 
and  tongues.  There  are  sixty-eight  dialects  spoken  in  the  Cau- 
casus. Tiflis,  the  capital,  ranked  next  to  Constantinople  as  the 
most  important  rug  market  in  the  world  during  the  great  heyday 
of  Oriental  rugs. 

Most  of  the  people  belong  to  nomad  tribes.  These  people 
move  from  one  mountain  valley  to  another,  pitching  their  black 
tents  wherever  they  find  pasture  for  their  flocks.  Weaving  is  a 
part  of  their  daily  lives.  They  carry  their  looms  with  them,  and 
set  them  up  wherever  they  stop.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  rugs 
they  weave  are  often  crooked,  that  one  end  is  wider  than  the 
other,  that  sometimes  they  will  not  lie  flat  on  the  floor. 

But  these  nomad  iiigs  have  beauty.  All  their  motifs  are  very 
conventionalized,  their  formations  purely  geometric,  giving  the 
effect  of  mosaic.  The  Caucasian  weavers  reached  the  highest 
development  of  primitive  conventional  design.  Their  borders 
are  usually  wide,  with  a  great  number  of  varying  stripes,  often 
using  the  latch  hook,  swastika  and  barber  pole  motifs.  The  de- 
signs in  the  field  are  often  large  diamonds,  octagons,  squares  or 
triangles,  sometimes  six-  or  eight-pointed  stars.  You  find  stiff 
naiVe  little  animal  figures  woven  in  odd  comers  or  dropped  hit 
or  miss  onto  the  field. 
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The  Caucasian  colors  are  pleasant  blues  and  browns,  yellows, 
greens  and  ivory.  Compared  to  Turkish  rugs  there  is  very  little 
red.  They  haven't  the  subtlety  of  the  Persian  dyes,  but  they 
fitted  well  into  the  blue  and  tan  era  of  early  twentieth  century 
decoration. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  rugs.  These  nomads  wove 
only  for  their  own  use,  and  few  rugs  lasted  to  become  very  old. 

All  the  Caucasian  rugs  are  made  of  wool— warp,  weft  and  pile. 
The  weave  is  only  moderately  fine.  Sometimes  the  pile  is  quite 
long  and  shaggy,  acquiring  a  polish  with  wear.  The  rugs  are 
either  small,  or  long  runners.  The  Ghiordes  knot  is  always  used. 
A  few  of  the  better  known  types  are  listed  below: 

KAZAK 

Made  by  the  Cossack  tribes  who  live  near  Mount  Ararat  where 
Noah  finally  made  his  landfall,  and  where  Russia,  Turkey  and 
Persia  meet.  These  are  the  most  striking  of  all  Caucasian  rugs. 
They  have  a  long  pile,  a  rather  coarse  weave,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary luster.  They  have  the  strongest  colors,  and  the  biggest, 
boldest  figures. 

GUENJE 

Similar  to  the  Kazak,  with  the  same  type  of  design  and  color, 
but  often  coarser  and  cruder. 

DAGHESTAN 

More  finely  woven  than  the  Kazak,  with  a  shorter  pile,  they  are 
usually  almost  square.  The  designs  are  smaller  in  scale  and  more 
intricate.  In  them  are  often  found  tiny  human  and  animal  figures. 

KABISTAN 

Long  narrow  runners  of  the  Daghestan  type.  See  Plate  III. 
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SHIRVAN 

Very  like  the  Daghestan,  though  not  usually  as  fine  in  quality 
and  design. 

KARABAGH 

These  rugs  show  Persian  influence  in  their  patterns.  They  have 
more  grace,  less  rigidity.  A  good  deal  of  red  is  used. 

BAKU 

Also  show  Persian  influence.  Often  the  field  has  large  pears, 
similar  in  shape  to  the  Serebend  but  much  bigger.  They  have 
lots  of  off-shades  of  faded  blue. 

CHICHI 

These  have  the  most  intricate  and  crowded  pattern  of  all  the 
Caucasian  rugs.  They  often  have  a  white  ground. 

SOUMAK 

The  only  flat  weave  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  made  v^dth  a 
modified  tapestry  stitch,  in  which  woolen  yam  is  put  over  four 
warp  threads,  back  under  two,  over  four,  etc.  This  makes  a  very 
durable  fabric.  The  name  Cashmere  has  been  commonly  used 
for  these  rugs,  because  their  flat  weave  resembled  tlie  famous 
Indian  shawls  from  the  vale  of  Kaslimir. 


^uvkc$ian 


East  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  north  of  Persia,  west 
of  China,  the  vast  plains  of  Central  Asia  stretch  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  This  area  is  known  as  Turkestan.  It  is  thinly  populated 
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with  nomad  tribes  who,  Kke  the  Caucasians,  travel  from  pastm'e 
to  pasture  with  tlieir  flocks  of  sheep  and  their  crude  looms. 

Some  scholars  say  that  even  in  the  tenth  century  the  rugs  of 
Turkestan  were  taken  as  far  west  as  Syria  and  Egypt.  This  may 
be  true,  for  the  ancient  overland  highway  from  Constantinople 
to  China  crosses  this  country.  Along  this  "Golden  Road  to  Samar- 
kand" long  camel  caravans  with  tinkling  bells  carried  bales  of 
spices  and  carpets,  silks  and  incense. 

The  rugs  of  Turkestan  can  never  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any 
other  region  or  countiy.  Their  primary  distinction  is  their  color, 
because  they  are  always  red.  These  warm  mellow  glowing  reds 
are  indescribable— oxblood,  mahogany,  dark  yellow-rose.  They 
bring  warmth  without  garishness  into  any  room.  They  have  deep 
blue,  brown,  and  black  in  the  pattern  widi  perfect  accents  of 
white  or  ivory. 

Another  distinction  of  Turkestan  rugs  is  their  one  major  de- 
sign—repeated octagons  or  polygons  all  over  the  field,  probably 
based  on  the  patterns  of  tiled  floors.  The  borders  are  not  as  wide 
as  the  Caucasian.  The  warp  and  weft  are  extended  into  a  flat 
woven  "web"  at  the  ends,  often  with  a  pattern  in  embroidery 
or  tapestry  weave,  and  finished  with  fringe. 

Turkestan  rugs  are  made  entirely  of  wool.  They  are  closely 
woven,  with  a  very  short  lustrous  pile,  and  tied  with  the  Sehna 
(or  Persian)  knot. 

BOKHARA 

The  name  generally  applied  to  aU  the  rugs  of  this  group.  Some 
experts  object  to  this,  but  it  is  commonly  used.  See  Plate  IV. 

ROYAL    BOKHARAS 

A  term  applied  to  very  finely  woven  rugs  with  a  fairly  small 
pattern.  Probably  made  in  the  city  of  Bokhara. 
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Caucasian  rug  of  the  Kahistan 
t\'pe,  showing  typical  detached 
angular  motifs.  (W.  &  J.  Sloane) 


Eighth  -  century 
Tuikisli  prayer  rug 
from  Ghiordes.  One 
of  the  Ballard  col- 
lection. (Courtesy 
Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art ) 


PLATE  III 


Large  seventeenth-century  Turk- 
ish Oushak  carpet  with  red  field 
and  blue  border.  ( Courtesy  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art ) 


Eighteenth-century  Chinese  camel's  hair  rug,  showing  characteristic 
borders  and  part  of  the  simple  central  medallion.  (Courtes\'  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art) 


PLATE  IV 


Section  of  fine  antique  Tekki-Turkoman  rug,  commonly  called  a  Bo- 
khara. (Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art) 


The  Other  Orientals 

PRINCESS    BOKHARA 

Always  distinguished  by  a  cross  formation  which  divides  the 
field  into  four  quarters.  Very  close  weave.  Also  probably  city 
rugs. 

BELUCHI    BOKHARA 

A  coarser  weave,  made  by  wandering  tribes. 

AFGHANS 

Not  true  Bokharas,  but  similar  in  design  and  color,  and  the  only 
ones  woven  in  large  sizes.  They  have  big  octagons  adjoining 
each  other  all  over  the  field.  These  figures  are  always  quartered 
red  and  blue.  The  Afghan  weave  is  coarser  than  the  Bokhara, 
and  the  colors  are  heavier  and  less  subtle. 


^amavkanb 


The  "Mirror  of  the  World,"  Samarkand,  lies  a  hundred  miles 
east  of  Bokhara  in  what  was  once  Chinese  Turkestan,  but  is  now 
a  part  of  Russia.  An  incredibly  ancient  city,  it  was  sacked  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  captured  by  the  Arabs  in  712  a.d.,  and 
overrun  by  the  Mongol  hordes  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
Tamerlane  made  it  his  capital.  He  brought  Chinese  artists  and 
craftsmen  to  build  his  great  court  and  Chinese  tastes  and  cus- 
toms were  absorbed  by  the  people.  When  he  returned  from  his 
conquest  of  Bagdad  and  the  Near  East,  he  brought  Persian  art 
treasures  and  artists  Mdth  him.  This  combination  of  eastern  and 
western  Asia  was  a  strange  marriage  which  makes  the  rugs  of 
Samarkand  so  distinctive  that  they  must  be  classed  by  them- 
selves. 

From  Persia,  the  weavers  of  Samarkand  took  their  flat  flowers 
and  rosettes,  their  tree  of  life  and  eight-pointed  star;  from  the 
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Mongols  they  took  religious  symbols;  from  China  the  round 
medallions— "circles  of  happiness,"  and  Greek  key  borders. 

Samarkand  rugs  usually  have  round  medallions,  one  in  the 
center,  three  in  a  row,  or  one  in  the  center  and  part  of  one  in 
each  comer.  Often  the  background  has  an  all-over  fret  in  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  color,  or  an  eight-petaled  rosette  re- 
peated all  over  the  field. 

The  borders  are  wider  and  more  important  than  in  Chinese 
rugs,  and  the  whole  design  has  more  continuity,  strengtli  and 
balance. 

There  are  usually  three  border  stripes.  The  main  one  may 
have  a  beautifully  simple  Chinese  fret  ( Greek  key ) ,  the  Chinese 
sacred  mountain  pattern,  a  running  swastika,  a  stiff  vine  motif 
or  a  barber  pole  stripe. 

The  colors  in  Samarkand  rugs  are  light  and  happy.  The  field 
will  be  two  tones  of  blue,  warm  gray  or  soft  beige,  with  gay 
yellows,  blues  and  reds  in  the  pattern  and  border.  Or  the  back- 
ground may  be  a  Bokhara  red,  with  white,  blue  and  yellow  in 
the  pattern  and  border. 

These  rugs  are  truly  as  enchanting  as  their  name,  and  it  is 
sad  that  they  are  not  as  well  made  as  they  are  beautiful.  The 
Sehna  knot  is  used,  but  they  are  not  tightly  woven  like  a  Bokhara 
or  a  Persian.  So  we  have  few  old  rugs.  Some  antiques  have  been 
made  in  a  hurry,  by  burying,  washing,  and  chemically  treating 
new  ones. 


\ 


Vo^^ina 


Chinese  floor  coverings  were  the  stepchildren  of  her  ancient  arts. 
Their  designs  were  almost  always  borrowed  from  other  more 
distinguished  fields— her  bronzes,  her  ivory  and  wood  carvings, 
her  pottery  and  jade.  Rug  weaving  was  coarse  and  loose  and 
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any  and  every  material  was  used.  Compared  to  a  great  rug  of 
Persia,  the  best  Chinese  rug  seems  like  the  handiwork  of  a 
primitive  child. 

There  is  no  written  history  of  the  development  of  weaving  in 
China.  There  are  few  early  rugs.  The  Japanese  Imperial  collec- 
tion has  several  purported  to  be  from  the  eighth  century.  These 
are  made  by  pressing  hair  into  a  mat  (felting),  rather  than  by 
weaving  or  knotting.  The  oldest  rug  has  a  sketchy  detached 
design  of  flying  birds,  clouds  and  butterflies.  The  ground  is 
grayish  white,  the  border  brown,  the  pattern  brown  and  dark 
blue. 

In  the  tliirteenth  century  that  famous  globe-trotter,  Marco 
Polo,  writes  of  Chinese  rugs  made  from  camel's  hair. 
j  The  classification  of  the  carpets  of  China  usually  begins  with 
the  Ming  Dynasty.  This  illustrious  era— the  word  Ming  means 
illustrious— lasted  from  1368  to  1644.  Its  founder  was  a  Buddhist 
who  fostered  peace  and  artistic  progress.  From  the  few  rugs 
assigned  to  this  period,  we  can  assume  that  the  designs  were 
archaic  and  very  simple. 

After  devastating  wars  with  the  Mongols  and  a  time  of  general 
unrest,  the  Manchu  Dynasty  was  bom  in  1644.  During  its  early 
years— the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century— there  was  greatly 
increased  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Chinese  weavers 
became  familiar  with  the  rugs  of  Persia.  The  Emperor  brought 
some  Persian  craftsmen  into  the  country,  and  floral  motifs  long 
used  in  Persia  began  to  appear  in  Chinese  rugs.  Their  texture 
was  still  very  coarse,  with  unevenly  spun  yam  and  only  thirty 
or  forty  knots  to  the  square  inch. 

The  known  rugs  of  this  period  have  beauty  because  they  are 
very  balanced,  very  flat  and  very  simple.  You  will  rarely  find 
more  than  two  design  motifs  in  any  piece,  even  though  it  is  a 
large  one.  Tlie  basic  colors  too  are  strictly  limited— never  more 
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than  three.  A  rug  may  be  made  in  dark  and  medium  blue,  two 
shades  of  cream  and  peach  color.  It  might  have  an  all-over  fret 
( like  a  Greek  key )  covering  the  field,  and  a  highly  convention- 
alized peony  in  the  border.  There  is  usually  only  one  main 
decorated  border,  with  a  band  of  plain  color  on  each  side.  A 
little  later  medallions  appear,  first  one,  then  several.  They  are 
often  circular  dragon  motifs,  probably  copied  from  old  bronze 
mirror  backs. 

Through  the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  tlie 
designs  became  more  and  more  naturalistic.  A  wide  variety  of 
detached  motifs  appear— sprays  of  fruit  blossoms,  real  and 
mythological  animals,  and  symbols  of  the  three  great  religions 
of  China— Confucianism,  Taoism  and  Buddhism. 

Chinese  rugs  were  not  introduced  into  the  western  world 
till  late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  probably  because  travelers 
and  traders  considered  them  so  inferior  to  the  lugs  of  Persia 
and  Turkey.  At  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  in  1903,  however,  an 
especially  fine  Chinese  rug  won  a  first  prize,  and  the  demand 
for  them  began  to  grow.  During  the  First  World  War,  when 
Near  East  trade  was  disrupted  by  battling  aiinies,  dealers  turned 
to  China  for  merchandise,  and  Chinese  rugs  became  very  popu- 
lar in  the  United  States.  See  Plate  IV. 

MATERIALS 

The  hair  of  practically  every  domesticated  animal  is  found  in 
Chinese  rugs— dog,  cat,  ox,  cow,  goat,  camel,  yak  and  sheep.  In 
some  fabrics  the  fiber  is  so  rough  it  was  thought  to  be  jute,  but 
is  in  reality  an  extraordinarily  stiff,  coarse,  woolen  yarn.  Wool 
is,  of  course,  most  commonly  used.  It  varies  widely  in  quality, 
the  best  rugs  having  a  beautiful  natural  luster.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  silk  rugs  were  made  during  the  Ming  Dynasty,  of  not 
especially  fine  yam.  In  some,  the  warps,  wefts  and  pile  tufts 
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are  all  of  silk;  in  others  the  warps  and  wefts  are  cotton  and  only 
the  pile  is  silk. 

In  general,  most  of  the  carpets  from  western  China  are  all 
wool.  Those  of  eastern  China  have  a  wool  pile,  with  cotton  warp 
and  weft. 

WEAVE 

Chinese  weavers  use  the  Sehna  knot.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
knot  is  usually  associated  with  the  closest  texture  and  the  shortest 
pile,  Chinese  iTigs  are  the  most  loosely  woven  of  all  Orientals. 
The  pile  is  usually  veiy  high  so  that  they  feel  deep  and  luxurious. 
Because  the  design  motifs  are  not  clear  cut  in  such  a  long  loose 
texture,  they  are  often  "carved"  to  make  them  stand  out.  This 
carving  (which  is  also  used  a  good  deal  in  modern  western 
rugs),  is  achieved  by  clipping  a  curve  around  the  figures  and 
sometimes  shearing  the  background  to  a  lower  level. 

COLOR 

Old  Chinese  rugs  are  light  and  delicate,  with  lovely  muted  colors. 
They  have  beautiful  sky  blues,  silver  blues  and  gray  blues,  many 
whites,  ivories  and  beiges.  Tawny  yellows  are  common.  The 
reds  are  never  tinged  with  blue.  They  are  always  tlie  "fruit" 
reds  softened  with  yellow— pomegranate,  persimmon,  apricot 
and  peach— not  prune,  grape  or  plum.  Some  natural  colored 
wools  were  used  and  the  undyed  hair  of  the  camel,  goat  or  yak. 

Even  before  the  ubiquitous  aniline  dyes  were  brought  to 
China  about  1875,  some  of  their  vegetable  dyes  were  very  fugi- 
tive. If  you  part  the  pale  grayed-beige  pile  of  an  antique  rug, 
you  may  be  surprised  to  find  a  glowing  apricot  color  on  the  yam 
that  has  been  hidden  from  the  light. 

The  heavy  blues  and  purple  reds  of  present-day  Chinese  rugs 
are  never  found  in  old  ones. 
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DESIGN 

Chinese  design  developed  from  the  simple  conventionalized 
patterns  of  the  best  period  to  the  highly  naturalistic,  widely 
spaced  detached  designs  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  There  were  never  as  many  or  as  wide  borders  as  in 
other  Orientals.  Gradually  borders  were  eliminated  entirely. 

Rehgious  symbols  have  always  had  an  important  place  in 
Chinese  decoration.  Some  of  those  used  in  rugs  are: 

The  eight  Buddhistic  symbols— knot  of  destiny,  wheel,  um- 
brella, conch  shell,  lotus  blossom,  urn,  canopy  and  wheel. 

The  eight  Taoist  symbols— flute,  sword,  fan,  lotus  pod,  casta- 
nets, bamboo  musical  instrument,  gourd  and  basket. 

The  eight  general  symbols— book,  coin,  solid  lozenge,  hollow 
lozenge,  ball  or  pearl,  leaf,  rhinoceros  horn  and  sounding  stone. 
Usually  these  symbols  are  tied  with  ribbons  ( filets ) . 

The  dragon,  the  unicorn,  the  phoenix,  the  lion  and  the  tortoise 
all  appear,  and  each  is  symbolic.  If,  for  example,  there  are  nine 
lions  woven  into  a  rug,  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  made  for  a 
scholar.  In  the  dragon's  claw  you  can  often  see  the  round  "pearl 
of  v^dsdom."  He  is  guarding  it  from  harm.  (This  is  said  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  claw-and-ball  foot  found  in  furniture  design. ) 

Sprays  of  lotus,  pomegranate,  citron,  plum  and  peach  blossoms 
are  used. 

Other  motifs,  described  and  illustrated  on  pages  17  to  20,  are 
tlie  fret,  swastika,  wave,  wave  and  rock,  cloud  band,  sacred 
mountain,  barber  pole  stripe  and  grain  of  rice. 

There  seems  to  be  no  great  difference  in  designs  made  in 
various  parts  of  China.  Dealers  use  names  for  them  taken  from 
the  places  where  they  are  marketed  or  collected  for  shipment, 
such  as  Pekin  rugs  and  Tientsin  rugs. 
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Early  Spanish  carpets  are  often  grouped  by  the  experts  with 
Orientals.  Proudly  they  hang  in  the  famous  collections  beside 
the  great  animal  and  Shah  Abbas  and  medallion  carpets  of 
Persia.  They  are  the  only  European  rugs  so  honored.  This  is  be- 
cause they  were  woven  by  the  Moors  who  brought  Oriental 
religion,  art  and  craftsmanship  into  Spain  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. 

But  Spanish  rugs  can  be  legitimately  classified  as  European, 
too.  They  were  woven  in  Europe.  They  giadually  developed 
western  characteristics.  They  helped  to  spread  the  art  of  carpet 
weaving  into  a  younger  world  where  with  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  power-driven  looms,  floorcoverings  were  brought  within 
reach  of  us  all. 

The  Moors  dominated  Spain  till  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
were  not  only  the  ruling  class,  they  were  the  scholars,  the  artists 
and  the  weavers. 

The  oldest  Spanish  carpets  or  fragments  of  carpet  show  the 
sti£F  geometric  forms  associated  with  all  primitive  Moslem  art— 
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six-  and  eight-pointed  stars,  circles,  triangles,  tiles  and  car- 
touches. They  have  no  human  or  animal  forms,  but  ofter  borders 
or  panels  filled  with  inscriptions  in  praise  of  Allah. 

Fifteenth  century  rugs  show  western  heraldic  emblems  and 
coats  of  arms  curiously  combined  with  Oriental  decoration.  Birds 
and  animals  begin  to  appear,  floral  forms,  and  a  more  rhythmic 
flow  of  line.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  period  of  Spanish  rug 
weaving.  Often  there  are  many  elaborate  borders  and  the  field 
is  divided  into  diamond-shaped  panels  or  covered  with  large 
wreatlis  or  circles.  The  influence  of  Itahan  Renaissance  silk  and 
damask  patterns  with  their  pomegranates,  acanthus  leaves  and 
ogee  panels,  is  apparent.  See  Plate  VI. 

But  the  power  of  the  Moors,  after  seven  centuries,  was  broken. 
In  1492,  that  date  we  all  know,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  not  only 
saw  Columbus  set  sail.  Much  more  important  to  them  at  the 
moment  was  their  final  ousting  of  the  Moors  from  that  fabulous 
stronghold,  Granada.  The  Christians  were  at  last  in  possession 
of  the  golden  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  while  the  remaining  in- 
fidels were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  moimtain  valleys  of  the 
South. 

From  this  time,  carpet  weaving  in  Spain  began  to  decline, 
though  many  handsome  pieces  were  made  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  probably  by  Moors  working  under 
Spanish  masters.  These  two  hundred  years  of  Moorish  crafts- 
manship under  Christian  authority  are  known  as  the  Mudejar 
period. 

By  the  eighteenth  century,  the  last  of  the  Moors  had  left  Spain, 
and  there  was  no  more  rug  weaving.  Spaniards  apparently  found 
it  too  tedious  a  business  for  their  tastes.  Oriental  rugs,  which 
had  always  been  imported  because  the  local  output  was  small, 
were  brought  in  in  greater  numbers  to  take  their  place. 

The  rugs  of  Spain  are  usually  very  long  in  proportion  to  their 
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width,  perhaps  because  they  were  woven  for  churches  and  mon- 
asteries and  the  long  vaulted  halls  of  Spanish  castles. 


WEAVE 


The  unique  Spanish  knot,  in  which  the  pile  yam  is  wound  around 
a  single  warp,  is  found  only  in  the  rugs  of  Spain.  (Illustrated  on 
page  16. )  The  knot  is  tied  on  every  other  warp  thread.  Some 
later  pieces  are  tied  with  the  Turkish  or  Ghiordes  knot.  The 
weave  is  moderately  fine. 


MATERIAL 


Spanish  carpets  were  almost  always  made  of  wool,  the  warps 
and  wefts  as  well  as  the  pile.  The  famous  native  Merino  sheep 
provided  superb  wool,  which  could  be  spun  into  strong,  long- 
fibered,  glossy  yarn. 

COLOR 

Though  red  is  usually  associated  with  Spanish  fabrics,  many  of 
their  rugs  are  predominantly  blue  and  yellow.  Others  are  green 
and  white,  or  red  and  blue.  There  is  usually  some  shade  of  a 
third  color  for  accent,  and  often  browns  and  ivories.  Color 
schemes  are  simpler  than  in  Persian  rugs,  but  old  Spanish  rugs 
are  very  lovely  because  they  are  mellowed  and  softened  by  age. 

Alptqarra  Rugs— must  be  talked  about  separately  because  they 
are  the  informal  peasant  rugs  of  Spain.  Their  clear-cut  geometric 
patterns  will  remind  you  of  our  own  Early  American  coverlets, 
and  they  were  made  for  bed  and  furniture  covers  as  well  as  for 
floors.  They  are  woven  in  the  homes  of  the  Alpujarra  mountain 
valleys  south  of  Granada,  perhaps  first  by  the  Moors  who  mi- 
grated there  after  their  fall  from  power. 

These  rugs  have  a  low  looped  pile,  not  unlike  our  own  hooked 
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rugs  in  texture.  Often  part  of  the  fabric  is  a  flat  weave,  part 
looped.  The  loop  is  woven  into  the  rug,  however,  not  hooked 
through  a  backing  material.  They  are  finished  with  a  woolen 
fringe  which  is  sewed  around  all  four  sides. 

Their  designs  are  simphfied  versions  of  other  Spanish  rugs, 
with  squares,  diamonds,  stars  and  circles,  stiff  birds  and  animals, 
flat  flowers  and  trees.  In  the  border  or  in  the  field  there  is  often 
an  angular  grapevine  with  leaves  and  fniit. 

The  simple  color  schemes  are  not  subtle,  but  clean-cut  and 
sparkling— green  and  white,  red  and  black,  blue  and  yellow. 
Occasionally  a  third  color  is  used— dark  blue  and  white  with  red, 
or  blue  and  yellow  with  black. 


Q^ndiano 


Two  things  make  England's  floorcoverings  important— the 
unique  charm  of  her  free  flowery  patterns,  and  the  tremendous 
contributions  she  has  made  to  modern  weaves  and  methods  of 
production. 

The  early  history  of  her  floorcoverings  is  pieced  together 
from  old  documents  and  pictures.  Long  after  fine  carpets  were 
plentiful  in  Spain,  the  floors  of  England's  royal  palaces  were 
still  covered  with  hay  or  rushes.  It  must  have  been  rather  grimy 
verdure  at  that,  for  it  was  considered  a  foolish  extravagance 
when  Cardinal  Wolsey  ordered  fresh  rushes  laid  every  day  in 
Hampton  Court  Palace. 

Henry  VIII  had  a  few  Turkish  carpets.  We  know  because  they 
appear  in  the  court  paintings  of  Hans  Holbein.  Sometimes  on 
tables,  sometimes  on  the  floor,  these  fabrics  have  a  curious  all- 
over  arabesque  pattern  in  yellow.  But  in  Henry's  daughter 
Elizabeth's  great  hall,  they  still  scattered  hay,  and  when  a  carpet 
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was  laid  there  over  "three  layers  of  sweet  rushes,"  it  was  noted 
as  a  memorable  occasion. 

Certainly  the  Crusaders  must  have  brought  a  few  souvenir 
rugs  home  with  them  from  the  Orient.  And  in  1255,  when  Elea- 
nor of  Castile  became  the  bride  of  Edward  I,  she  brought  in  her 
dowry  the  first  Spanish  rugs  England  had  ever  seen.  This  ten- 
year-old  princess  arrived  with  a  "great  retinue  but  a  scanty  ward- 
robe," according  to  some  malicious  chronicler  of  the  time  who 
was  shocked  that  her  apartment  in  Westminster  was  hung  with 
silks  and  tapestries  "hke  a  church,  and  carpeted  in  the  Spanish 
manner."  The  poor  child  seems  to  have  caused  so  much  gossip 
and  envy  that  she  was  placed  in  retirement  "to  complete  her 
education." 

In  1519,  the  powerful  Wolsey  put  pressure  on  the  Venetian 
merchants  hving  in  London  to  get  him  one  hundred  carpets 
from  the  Orient.  This  was  an  appalling  order  (or  bribe),  but 
the  Venetians  were  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  win  his  favor, 
and  after  much  correspondence  with,  the  home  oflBce,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  dehvering  sixty. 

All  imported  Orientals  were  called  "Turkey  carpets,"  probably 
for  two  reasons.  The  earliest  rugs  brought  to  England  were 
Turkish.  The  shipping  point  for  all  the  products  of  the  East  was 
Constantinople. 

"Turkey  work,"  on  the  other  hand,  meant  fabrics  hand-knotted 
in  England  in  imitation  of  Oriental  weaving.  To  distinguish 
carpets  which  were  used  on  tables  and  chairs  from  those  used 
on  floors,  we  find  the  word  "fote-cloth"  written  in  early  in- 
ventories. 

Queen  Elizabeth  did  have  at  least  one  English-made  carpet, 
for  the  earliest  piece  now  in  existence  has  the  royal  arms,  the 
initials  "E  R,"  and  the  date,  1570,  woven  in  the  center  of  the 
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field.  The  design  is  a  rather  stiff  floral  motif  which  repeats  over 
the  field.  The  border  is  a  charming  honeysuckle  vine.  Green  is 
the  predominating  color  which  is  very  un-Oriental. 

From  this  time  on,  there  were  a  certain  nmnber  of  rugs  woven 
in  England,  but  they  were  not  common.  More  "turkey  work" 
was  done  for  cushions  and  table  covers  than  for  floor  coverings. 
And  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fashion  in 
ladies*  handiwork  had  changed  to  embroidery. 

Not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  any  or- 
ganized carpet-knotting  industry  established.  Two  disgruntled 
workmen  from  the  Savonnerie  factory  of  the  French  king  came 
over  to  England.  They  secured  the  patronage  of  one  of  the  royal 
princes,  and  started  a  small  factory.  Here  they  trained  English 
designers  and  weavers,  and  by  1753  were  employing  over  a 
hundred  people. 

This  business  venture  did  not  last  long,  but  it  aroused  a  lot 
of  interest.  The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  began  to  offer  prizes  for 
the  best  hand-knotted  cai^pets.  For  three  years  running  a  man 
named  Thomas  Witty  won  an  award.  He  had  started  in  1755  a 
small  stone  factory  in  a  tiny,  sleepy  town  on  the  river  Axe. 

This  town  was  named  Axminster.  So  here  in  this  remote 
village  is  the  origin  of  the  name  we  associate  today  with  one  of 
our  best  and  most  popular  machine-made  floorcoverings. 

All  of  Thomas  Witty 's  rugs  were  made  by  hand.  His  output 
was  small,  mostly  to  fill  special  orders  of  the  rich  nobility.  Other 
little  factories  sprang  up,  and  a  limited  but  very  distinguished 
group  of  English  carpets  was  made  in  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries. 

Meanwhile  the  ladies  at  home  were  patiently  stitching  their 
charming  embroidered  rugs.  These  were  made  on  a  strong  coarse 
foundation  fabric,  and  worked  with  heavy  woolen  yam  in  what 
was  called  "tent-stitch"— like  gros  point  or  cross-stitch.  Some- 
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times  the  embroidery  was  so  firm  and  fine  there  were  as  many  as 
twenty  stitches  in  one  linear  inch. 


DESIGN 


Whether  these  early  English  carpets  were  made  in  the  factory 
or  at  home,  whether  they  were  "tm-key  work"  or  embroidery, 
it  was  their  color  and  design  that  made  them  so  distinctive  and 
have  given  so  much  to  the  present-day  designer. 

The  English  garden  is  an  informal  riot  of  gaily  colored  flowers. 
The  French  garden  is  balance  and  formal  and  grand.  The  Persian 
garden  is  meticulously  planned  and  manicured.  Just  so  the  Eng- 
hsh  floral  carpets  differ  from  those  of  France  and  Persia. 

Flowers  appear  in  gorgeous  profusion-as  many  as  a  dozen 
kinds  in  one  rug.  Roses,  pinks,  columbine,  lilies,  pansies,  tulips, 
daisies,  poppies,  cornflowers  and  narcissus  nm  riot  over  the 
field,  to  say  nothing  of  vines,  birds,  butterflies  and  even  bugs. 
The  patterns  are  naturalistic,  not  flat  and  conventionahzed.  They 
are  as  buoyant  and  fresh  as  a  June  morning.  They  haven't  the 
artistic  distinction  of  the  Persian  or  perhaps  even  of  the  French, 
but  they  are  fun.  And  they  can  be  used  in  many  modem  homes 
where  formahty  is  out  of  place.  See  Plate  VI. 

Tliere  were  other  types  of  English  design,  of  course,  because 
fashions  changed  with  changing  architectural  and  furniture 
styles.  With  the  classic  revival  at  the  end  of  the  eiditeenth  cen- 
tury  we  find  the  brothers  Adam  designing  rugs  to  reflect  on  the 
floor  their  elegant  plaster  ceilings.  There  are  no  free  flowers 
here,  but  delicate  ums,  swags,  medaUions,  rosettes  and  frets, 
very  closely  related  to  the  French  design  of  the  same  period, 
Louis  XVI.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  with  the  Regency, 
we  find  classic  motifs  too,  but  in  the  Victorian  era,  the  biggest, 
gayest  bouquets  that  ever  were,  blossomed  on  Enghsh  floors.  See 
Plate  XIII. 
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COLOR 


The  color  in  England's  rugs  is  distinctive,  too.  There  is  more 
green  than  in  the  rugs  of  any  other  country— both  in  the  pattern 
and  used  as  a  background.  Very  deep  brown  or  black  were  also 
favorite  backgrounds.  On  these  cool  or  dark  tones  the  multi- 
colored flowers  glow  and  sparkle.  There  are  an  infinite  number 
of  subtle  shades  in  the  modeling  of  the  flowers— golds  and  ivories 
and  whites,  deep  red  to  palest  pink,  lovely  blue  greens. 

The  classic  rugs  had  simpler  color  schemes,  but  a  soft  green 
was  such  a  favorite  of  the  brothers  Adam  that  it  is  still  called 
"Adam  green." 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    MACHINE-MADE 
FLOOR    COVERINGS 

Side  by  side  with  hand-knotted  and  embroidered  rugs,  there  was 
growing  in  England  and  Scotland  the  beginnings  of  the  modem 
carpet  industry. 

In  1701,  William  III  granted  a  charter  to  a  factory  at  Wilton 
to  make  woolens.  It  is  not  known  that  floorcoverings  were  made 
there  before  1740,  when  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  carpet 
was  begun.  This  fabric  was  first  made  in  Belgium,  and  apparently 
the  secret  of  its  construction  was  closely  guarded.  There  is  an 
old  legend  that  the  first  weaver  to  produce  it  in  England,  Antoine 
Dufossy,  had  to  be  smuggled  into  the  country  in  a  sugar  cask. 
He  almost  suffocated  and  for  days  he  couldn't  use  his  arms  and 
legs. 

Brussels  carpet  has  a  low  looped  pile.  It  was  woven  in  con- 
tinuous rolls  in  what  has  remained  for  two  hundred  years  stand- 
ard carpet  width— 27  inches.  The  looms  were  tediously  operated 
by  hand. 

It  is  believed  tliat  tlie  idea  of  cutting  this  looped  pile  originated 
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at  Wilton,  and  the  name  "Wilton"  has  been  applied  to  cut  pile 
carpet  of  this  type  ever  since. 

In  the  town  of  Kidderminster  they  also  wove  a  great  deal  of 
Brussels  carpet.  By  1838,  two  thousand  looms  were  in  operation 
there,  seven  eighths  of  them  making  Brussels. 

Scotland  was  famous  for  "ingrain"  carpet,  which  is  a  flat  mul- 
tiple-cloth weave.  So  much  of  it  was  made  there  that  it  was  often 
called  Scotch  carpeting.  It  was  sold  in  great  quantity  because 
it  was  comparatively  inexpensive.  See  Plate  XIII. 

George  Washington,  when  he  was  refurnishing  Mount  Vernon 
in  1797,  wrote  an  order  to  England  for  "New  carpeting  as  will 
cover  the  floor  of  my  blue  parlor.  ^Wilton,'  if  it  is  not  much  dearer 
than  Scotch  carpeting— a  suitable  border,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  should 
accompany  the  carpeting." 

The  importation  of  jute  into  the  British  Isles  was  a  great  help 
to  the  industry.  It  provided  a  cheap  strong  fiber  for  carpet  backs 
and  stuffer.  This  made  a  tougher  and  more  substantial  fabric  at 
a  much  lower  cost. 

In  1800,  the  Frenchman,  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  produced  the 
Jacquard  loom,  one  of  the  world's  great  inventions.  This  is  a 
complicated  machine  that  revolutionized  the  manufacture  of 
every  fabric— whether  sheer  curtain  or  heavy  carpet— that  has  a 
woven  pattern. 

"Chenille"  carpet  and  "tapestry"  carpet  were  both  invented 
in  Scotland  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  remained  for  the  American  invention  of  power-driven  looms 
to  complete  the  industrial  revolution  in  floorcoverings. 

The  art  of  handmade  carpets  was  dying  out.  Though  Witty's 
looms  were  moved  from  Axminster  to  Wilton  in  1835,  by  far  the 
largest  output  there  was  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpet  by  the  yard. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  William  Morris  revived  some 
interest  in  hand-knotted  carpet.  His  revolt  from  the  incredible 
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lengths  to  which  late  Victorian  designers  had  gone  led  him  back 
to  the  flat  conventionalized  motifs  of  simplified  Oriental  patterns. 
He  set  up  carpet  looms  in  several  places  and  made  some  out- 
standing designs  for  the  weavers.  The  Wilham  Morris  school  of 
design  was  very  important  in  America  in  the  early  1900*s.  See 
Plate  XIII. 

The  district  of  Donegal  in  Ireland,  has  also  produced  some 
good  hand-knotted  carpets  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

A  certain  number  of  "real"  Axminster  carpets,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  modern  machine-made  fabric,  continued 
to  be  made  in  Wilton  almost  to  the  present  time.  They  were 
usually  woven  to  special  order,  the  designs  being  created  espe- 
cially for  the  rooms  they  were  to  furnish. 
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Two  types  of  French  rugs  are  world  famous.  They  are  the  Aubus- 
son  and  the  Savonnerie.  French  weavers  have  continuously  made 
these  beautiful  fabrics  for  hundreds  of  years,  interrupted  only 
by  foreign  wars  and  national  uprisings.  There  are  more  of  them 
and  they  are  better  known  than  any  other  handmade  floorcov- 
erings,  excepting  always  the  Oriental. 

The  Aubusson  is  the  most  plentiful  and  has  the  longest  history. 
The  small  town  of  Aubusson  lies  in  the  Creuse  River  Valley  in 
the  south  of  France.  A  group  of  Moors  who  crossed  over  the 
border  from  Spain  are  believed  to  have  started  hand  weaving 
there  before  the  year  1,000.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  first  rugs  made  in  France  were  woven 
there. 

Aubusson  rugs  are  always  made  with  a  flat  tapestry  weave. 
France  ranks  second  only  to  Flanders  in  the  beauty  and  technical 
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Nineteenth-ceiiturv  Aiibiisson  rug  of  Directoire  desi2;n  in  a  Re2;enc\" 
room.  (Courtesy  Westport  Antique  Shop,  Inc.,  N.  Y. ) 

PLATE  \' 
Left:  A  Swedish  rug  showing  typical  rough  texture.  (Amer. -Swedish 
News  Exch. )  Right:  Large  Savonnerie  rug,  one  of  the  famous  series 
in  the  Louvre.  ( Archives  Photographiques,  Paris ) 
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This  moqiiette  carpet,  believed  to  be  a  gift  ot  Louis  XVI  to  George  Washing- 
ton, in  the  banquet  room.  Mount  Vernon.  ( Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Assn. ) 


PLATE  VI 


At  lett  is  a  section  of  a  handsome  Enghsh  needlework  rug.  ( Courtesy  West- 
port  Antique  Shop,  N.  Y. )  At  right  a  sixteenth-century  Spainsh  carpet  shows 
wreath  motifs.  (Courtesy  Hispanic  Society  of  America) 
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skill  of  her  tapestry  weaving.  The  rugs  dijBFer  from  the  wall  hang- 
ings and  furniture  coverings  because  they  are  heavier  and  some- 
what coarser,  making  them  more  suitable  for  use  on  the  floor. 
Even  so,  they  are  so  fine  and  dehcate  that  there  is  always  a  sturdy 
hning  of  firm  cloth  sewed  to  the  back  and  the  edges  are  carefully 
turned  under. 

Both  vertical  and  horizontal  looms  are  used  for  weaving 
Aubusson  rugs.  The  warp,  usually  cotton,  is  stretched  the  width 
of  the  rug,  rather  than  the  length.  The  weavers  start  the  work 
from  one  side  of  the  pattern,  never  from  the  end.  The  design  is 
woven  with  fine,  colored  weft  threads  of  wool  or  worsted,  which 
are  so  tight  and  so  closely  packed  that  they  completely  cover 
the  warps. 

This  method  of  weaving  has  never  changed.  Perhaps  some 
refinements  in  quahty  and  technique  were  made  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  when  a  few  skilled  designers  were  brought  from 
Flanders.  Tapestry  rug  weaving  centers  developed  in  other  parts 
of  France,  but  there  were  no  regional  differences  in  color,  design 
or  weave,  and  all  of  their  products  have  always  been  called 
"Aubusson"  rugs.  See  Plate  V. 


DESIGN 


Designs  changed  with  the  changing  times.  For  several  hundred 
years  the  French  court  set  the  fashion  in  dress,  architecture  and 
decoration  not  only  in  France,  but  all  through  the  civihzed  world. 
From  St.  Petersburg  to  New  York,  people  aped  the  Louis'  and 
their  ladies,  the  Directorate  and  tlie  Empire  of  Napoleon. 

Very  early  Aubusson  designs  were  undoubtedly  all-over  pat- 
terns of  small  stiff  flowers,  hke  the  famous  millefleur  tapestries. 
Because  rugs  were  perishable,  we  can  judge  the  older  periods 
only  from  the  wall  hangings  that  have  survived. 

During  the  reign  of  tlie  "Sun  King,"  Louis  XIV,  the  grandeur 
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of  his  court  was  reflected  in  all  furnishing  design.  Great  acanthus 
scrolls,  rosettes,  horns  of  plenty,  shell  motifs,  the  sunburst  which 
was  Louis'  emblem,  all  appear  in  the  carpet  designs. 

The  Louis  XV  era  brought  less  massive  forms,  more  grace  and 
flow  in  the  pattern. 

With  Louis  XVI,  a  classical  restraint  came  into  fashion.  Deli- 
cacy was  the  keynote.  Ribands,  garlands,  urns  of  flowers,  all-over 
lattice  work,  dainty  rosettes  and  musical  instruments  charac- 
terize the  rugs  of  this  period. 

The  Directorate  saw  fewer  flowers,  simpler  classic  patterns, 
and  probably  very  few  rugs  because  it  was  a  time  of  war  and 
social  unrest. 

Wlien  Napoleon  I  became  Emperor,  the  rugs  of  the  time  re- 
flected his  favorite  motifs— the  sphinx,  the  drum,  the  sword,  the 
bee,  the  letter  IV,  the  laurel  wieath.  Design  was  heavier  and 
bolder.  Large  medallions  were  usual. 

These  were  the  great  periods  of  French  decoration.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  the  character  of  rug  designs  became  less  dis- 
tinguished, but  in  1869,  a  national  school  of  decorative  arts  was 
founded  to  maintain  the  artistic  standards  of  France  and  to 
supervise  the  products  of  her  famous  factories.  Since  then,  and 
practically  up  to  the  present  day,  Aubusson  rugs  have  been 
made  in  the  authentic  designs  of  her  best  periods. 

The  Savonnerie  is  a  royal  rug.  Strange  that  this  most  luxurious 
of  all  cai-pets  should  take  its  name  from  an  abandoned  soap 
factory.  The  word  "savon"  means  soap,  and  the  early  Savonneries 
were  woven  in  an  old  building  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  that 
had  been  used  to  make  this  lowly  household  article.  Like  Aubus- 
son, Savonnerie  has  become  the  accepted  name  for  all  the  hand- 
knotted  carpets  of  France,  though  they  have  been  and  are  now 
made  in  several  places. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  young  man 
named  Pierre  Dupont  claimed  he  had  "invented"  pile  carpet. 
Whetlier  or  not  he  got  his  ideas  from  Oriental  fabrics,  he  did 
develop  a  loom  and  tools  which  so  interested  King  Henry  IV 
that  he  set  him  up  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre.  There  Dupont 
did  so  well  that  larger  quarters  were  needed  and  the  old  soap 
factory  was  taken  over  about  1625. 

A  ban  was  put  on  the  importation  of  rugs  from  any  other 
country,  which  greatly  stimulated  domestic  manufacture  and 
also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  foreign  influence  is  apparent 
in  French  carpet  design. 

The  Savonnerie  factory  flourished  through  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  and  Napoleon's  Empire. 

In  1825  the  looms  were  moved  to  the  famous  Gobelin  factory 
where  Savonneries  are  still  made. 

The  weave  is  very  like  the  Turkish,  using  the  Ghiordes  knot. 
The  great  looms  are  vertical  and  the  wai-p  is  usually  linen.  The 
deep  pile  is  made  of  worsted  yam,  formed  by  as  many  as  a  dozen 
thin  strands,  so  that  the  texture  is  very  soft  and  silky.  The  pile 
is  carved  around  each  motif,  making  it  stand  out  in  relief. 

The  whole  production  of  the  Savonnerie  factory  was  controlled 
by  the  reigning  king.  Only  by  his  favor  could  anyone  own  one 
of  these  superb  rugs.  In  1661  Louis  XIV  ordered  no  less  than 
ninety  great  carpets  for  tlie  Louvre.  It  was  more  than  twenty 
years  before  the  last  one  was  finished.  Two  large  rugs  made  for 
the  King  of  Siam  brought  the  factory  ninety  thousand  dollars 
in  1688.  Versailles  was  furnished  with  Savonneries.  So  were  the 
rooms  of  the  French  Pope  at  Fontainebleau  and  other  palaces 
all  over  France.  See  Plate  V. 

Like  the  Aubusson,  the  designs  of  these  magnificent  rugs  fol- 
lowed the  fashions  of  the  times.  The  same  motifs  were  used.  But 
in  Savonneries,  because  tliey  were  made  for  palaces  and  were 
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often  of  great  size,  the  ornament  was  more  ornate,  massive  and 
in  larger  scale. 

Co/of —Savonnerie  coloring  was  rich  and  strong.  Velvety  black 
backgrounds  were  usual.  Many  shades  of  rose  and  gold,  with 
accents  of  green,  turquoise  and  blue  were  used.  In  the  time  of 
Louis  XVI,  the  colors  were  more  delicate,  but  with  the  Napole- 
onic era  we  find  heavy  reds  and  greens,  blacks  and  golds. 

Aubusson  colors  were  usually  somewhat  softer,  though  as  in 
their  designs,  they  followed  the  fashion.  Cream,  oyster  white, 
soft  rose,  or  champagne  colored  backgrounds  were  used.  The 
shades  of  rose,  green  and  blue  were  often  almost  pastel,  espe- 
cially in  the  later  rugs  which  have  been  woven  in  imitation  of 
colors  faded  by  time.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  us  would  have  liked 
the  reds  and  greens  of  Napoleon's  day  if  we  had  seen  them  then 
instead  of  a  hundred  years  later. 

MOQUETTE 

The  'little"  people  of  France  had  no  part  of  these  beautiful  floor 
coverings.  They  wove  laish  mats  to  put  beside  their  beds  or  before 
their  fires. 

One  type  of  carpeting  was  developed  in  France  which  was 
woven  like  the  Wilton  on  27-inch  hand  looms.  This  pecuhar 
width  was  taken  from  the  old  Flemish  "el,"  a  standard  measure- 
ment in  early  times,  as  our  yard  is  today. 

French  carpet-by-the-yard  was  called  "moquette."  Authorities 
differ  about  the  origin  of  the  word  and  the  weave,  but  moquette 
veloute  was  similar  to  English  Wilton  with  its  cut  pile,  and 
moquette  bouclS  was  like  the  uncut  pile  of  the  Brussels  carpet. 

The  most  famous  moquette  carpet  in  America  is  the  one  which 
Louis  XVI  sent  to  George  Washington.  It  was  made  to  fit  the 
banquet  room  at  Mount  Vemon  where  it  can  still  be  seen  today. 
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It  is  so  well  preserved  because  for  many  years  it  was  in  storage 
in  the  possession  of  a  private  family,  and  only  in  recent  years 
was  returned  to  Mount  Vernon.  Though  woven  in  narrow  strips 
on  hand  looms,  the  design  is  not  a  simple  repeat  pattern.  It  has 
a  large  central  medallion  with  the  American  coat  of  arms  show- 
ing our  national  eagle  with  spread  wings,  and  a  lovely  classic 
border.  The  field  is  soft  green,  with  scattered  gold  stars.  See 
Plate  VI. 

The  modem  power  loom  for  Axminster  weaving  is  an  adapta- 
tion, not  of  the  hand-knotted  English  Axminster,  but  of  the 
French  moquette  cai-pet  loom. 

In  1910,  the  Renard  brothers  developed  a  machine  to  produce 
carpet  with  a  knotted  pile.  The  fabric  woven  on  this  loom  is  very 
like  handmade  carpet  except  that  it  is  not  as  tight  and  firm. 
Though  it  was  a  great  achievement,  the  process  has  never  been 
widely  used. 
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GERMANY 

Though  weaving  was  an  ancient  craft  in  Germany,  little  is  known 
about  her  early  carpets.  Distinguished  styles  of  decoration,  with 
the  minor  exception  of  Biedermeier,  have  never  been  originated 
in  Germany.  Probably  her  floorcoverings  were  copied  from  the 
Oriental,  and  later  from  the  French.  Only  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury did  she  make  any  contributions  to  carpet  history. 

We  are  in  debt  to  her  primarily  for  her  fine,  fast  dyes.  Before 
the  first  World  War,  practically  aU  the  good  dyes  used  in  America 
had  to  be  imported  from  Germany.  Since  that  time  we  have 
developed  our  own. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  she  set  up  several 
factories  to  make  hand-knotted  carpets  for  export.  The  best 
were  of  exceptional  quality,  finely  woven  of  superb  woolen  and 
worsted  yams.  The  designs  were  taken  from  the  rugs  of  other 
countries— France,  England  and  Spain. 

Before  the  second  World  War  Germany  had  a  thriving 
machine-made  carpet  industry  and  made  a  large  production 
for  export.  Her  modem  designs  are  not  suited  to  American  taste 
and  few  are  brought  in. 

AUSTRIA 

We  know  no  more  about  the  early  rugs  of  Austria  than  those  of 
Germany,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  very 
famous  factory  was  started  near  Vienna.  For  close  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  it  has  been  in  almost  continuous  operation,  pro- 
ducing such  a  distinctive  hand-knotted  fabric  that  the  word 
Austrian  has  been  applied  to  a  definite  type  of  deep  pile  fabric, 
no  matter  where  or  how  it  is  woven. 

Many  made-to-order  carpets  for  the  United  States  have  come 
from  this  Austrian  factory,  especially  for  hotels,  theaters  and 
clubs  where  a  fabric  that  is  durable  as  well  as  handsome  is 
required.  See  Plate  XVII. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

This  industrious  nation  in  the  short  period  between  the  first  and 
second  World  Wars  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  both  machine  and  handmade  carpets. 

Because  her  hand-knotted  fabrics  were  less  expensive  than 
tlie  Savonnerie  and  the  Austrian,  she  developed  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  both  in  rugs  designed  here  for  special 
rooms  and  in  room-size  reproductions  of  French,  Spanish  and 
English  floorcoverings. 
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BESSARABIA 

The  region  between  Poland  and  the  Black  Sea,  bordering  the 
Dneister  River,  is  called  Bessarabia.  Peopled  largely  by  Molda- 
vians, it  has  belonged  for  various  periods  of  time  to  Turkey, 
Russia  and  Rumania. 

Bessarabian  rugs  are  the  best-known  and  most  outstanding 
examples  of  the  tapestry  type  of  hand-woven  floor  coverings 
made  aU  over  Central  Europe.  The  floral  motifs,  obviously  bor- 
rowed from  France,  are  simplified  and  handleu  with  Oriental 
balance  and  restraint.  Often  a  small  bouquet  or  single  flower 
is  repeated  all  over  the  field.  When  there  are  borders  they  are 
usually  plain  and  narrow.  Backgrounds  are  frequently  black  or 
tete-de-negre,  sometimes  clear  pastels  such  as  com  color.  Less 
formal  and  more  robust  than  the  Aubusson,  these  rugs  have 
great  gaiety  and  charm. 

OTHER  CENTRAL  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

From  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  people  have  made  flat 
woven  fabrics  to  warm  their  floors  and  brighten  their  homes. 
Similar  to  the  Bessarabian,  the  rugs  from  the  Ukraine  also  show 
the  influence  of  French  styles,  softening  the  stiff  geometric 
formations  of  primitive  design.  Charming  flowers  in  clusters  or 
in  graceful  repeat  patterns  appear  in  their  rugs.  The  coloring  is 
sophisticated  and  subtle,  though  usually  gay. 

The  rugs  of  the  Baltic  countries  are  cruder  in  plan  and  execu- 
tion, vdth  brighter,  more  obvious  color  combinations. 

Farther  south  the  influence  of  Oriental  design  is  apparent.  The 
Yugoslav  rugs  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  Caucasian.  Some  of 
them  are  striped,  with  geometric  motifs  woven  into  alternate 
bands.  The  antiques  have  lovely  colors— soft  sea  greens  and 
blues,  mauves  and  pink  browns. 
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The  rugs  of  the  isolated  mountain  people  are  usually  very- 
simple,  with  much  natural  wool  and  uncomplicated  motifs  that 
remind  you  of  our  American  Navajos. 

None  of  these  native  rugs  of  Central  Em*ope  were  well  known 
or  plentiful.  Between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  Poland 
created  schools  to  revive  the  old  arts  and  crafts,  and  some 
Ukrainian  rugs  ( called  Polish  Kilims )  were  made  for  exhibition 
and  export. 

Also  in  Greece  and  the  Balkans  commercial  Oriental  rug  weav- 
ing has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  later  years. 

Italy  was  never  a  rug  weaving  country.  Her  weavers  pro- 
duced silks,  velvets  and  damasks.  Some  tapestries  were  made 
there,  but  most  of  her  floorcoverings  were  brought  from  the 
near-by  Orient.  Some  of  the  mountain  people  who  needed  warm 
bed  coverings  and  floor  mats  produced  rugs  not  unlike  the 
Spanish  Alpujarras,  with  a  combination  of  looped  and  flat  pile. 
A  few  knotted  rugs  were  made  too,  and  some  simple  flat  weaves. 
The  patterns  were  stiff  geometric  forms,  angular  animals,  birds 
and  flowers.  Colors  were  mostly  primary  blues,  reds,  and  yellows, 
with  much  white  or  cream  wool. 
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In  spite  of  the  cold  climate,  the  people  of  the  northern  countries 
did  very  little  weaving  for  floorcoverings.  From  ancient  times 
they  made  wall  hangings,  bed  covers  and  cushions  which  were 
called  rya  or  flossa.  The  word  rya  means  rough  or  rough  hair. 
These  small  pieces  were  made  with  a  flat  weave  or  combinations 
of  flat  and  knotted  fabric.  The  flossa  was  a  tighter  weave  with 
a  shorter  pile. 
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Where  these  techniques  originated  is  not  clear,  probably  in 
Sweden  or  western  Finland,  from  which  they  spread  to  Norway 
and  Denmark.  They  have  a  close  relationship  to  all  folk  weaving, 
with  designs  ranging  from  simple  stripes  and  squares  to  gay  and 
elaborate  floral  and  animal  patterns.  The  motifs  are  always  flat, 
conventionalized  and  naive. 

The  wool  was  grown,  spun  and  dyed  at  home.  The  colors  were 
clear  and  bright.  During  the  long  winters  the  women  wove  while 
the  men  did  their  elaborate  wood  carving.  Every  girl  made  a 
special  rya  for  her  dowry,  often  with  twin  hearts  and  initials 
in  the  pattern.  Designs  differed  in  every  province,  sometimes  in 
every  home.  When  machine-made  fabrics  became  common, 
hand  weaving  practically  died  out,  but  just  before  these  native 
products  had  entirely  disappeared,  a  group  of  young  university 
students  in  Sweden  traveled  through  the  country  collecting  all 
the  antique  rya  they  could  find.  The  oldest  dated  piece  found 
was  made  in  1705. 

These  were  exhibited  and  aroused  so  much  interest  that  in 
1874  the  Friends  of  Handcraft  Industry  was  founded.  This 
society  sent  copies  of  old  designs  and  instructions  for  weaving 
them  to  centers  all  over  Sweden.  From  here  they  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  villagers.  Many  of  these  old  rya  patterns  are  now 
woven  especially  for  floorcoverings. 

Modern  design  is  very  important  in  Sweden.  A  group  of  dis- 
tinguished artists  have  interested  themselves  in  rug  weaving, 
and  have  produced  floorcoverings  which  are  one  of  the  finest 
expressions  of  our  20th  Century  style.  Definitely  Swedish,  they 
show  their  heritage  from  the  ancient  rya  patterns  and  textures. 

A  good  many  of  these  Swedish  rugs  have  been  exhibited  in 
the  United  States.  Some  have  been  available  in  stores.  Their  tex- 
ture has  had  a  marked  influence  in  the  development  of  our  in- 
teresting new  machine-made  fabrics.  See  Plate  V. 
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BELGIUM 

Though  the  people  of  Flanders  were  the  world's  most  skillful  and 
famous  weavers  of  tapestries  and  laces,  they  are  not  as  noted  for 
their  floorcoverings.  Probably  some  tapestry  rugs,  similar  to  the 
French  Aubusson,  were  made  but  none  remain. 

Belgium's  chief  contribution  to  the  modem  carpet  industry 
is  her  invention  of  the  Brussels  weave,  sometime  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century. 

HOLLAND 

A  thriving  trade  with  the  Orient  from  early  times  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  Oriental  rugs  that  have  always  been  used 
in  Holland.  She  has  one  well-known  factory,  founded  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  to  make  hand-knotted  rugs.  The  fabric  is 
strong,  with  a  pebbly  texture,  but  19th  Century  designs  had  no 
great  distinction.  Most  of  them  were  bastard  Oriental  patterns; 
a  few  showed  French  influence  of  the  Second  Empire. 

All  over  Europe,  as  in  England,  the  art  of  needlework  was  a 
large  part  of  every  gentlewoman's  decidedly  limited  education. 
Undoubtedly  a  good  many  nigs  were  embroidered,  as  well  as 
bed  curtains  and  chair  and  table  covers.  Very  few  have  survived 
the  years.  I  have  seen  only  one  French  gros  point  rug.  Its  age  is 
uncertain,  but  its  design  of  repeating  circles  enclosing  flowers 
is  simple  and  charming. 
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In  recent  years  there  has  been  quite  a  vogue  in  the  United  Srates 
for  the  native  rugs  of  Morocco.  They  fit  well  into  modem  decora- 
tion because  of  their  interesting  texture  and  light  color. 
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These  rugs  are  rather  coarse  and  loosely  woven,  with  a  long 
shaggy  pile.  The  wool  is  always  an  undyed  natural  color— white, 
cream,  beige  and  brown.  Their  designs  are  made  up  of  simple 
angular  forms— diamonds,  triangles,  stripes  and  squares.  See 
Plate  XX. 
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Primitive  weaving  was  developed  by  Indian  tribes  from  Alaska 
to  South  America.  In  some  regions  it  reached  a  fine  art  in  their 
basketry  and  cotton  cloth.  But  practically  the  only  rugs  of  im- 
portance are  those  made  by  the  Navajo  people  of  our  south- 
western states. 

The  Navajo  Indians  are  banded  together  into  small  nomadic 
tribes  who,  hke  the  nomads  of  the  Caucasus,  wander  from  place 
to  place  to  find  pastures  for  their  sheep.  Like  them,  too,  they  are 
rug  weavers,  and  each  family  always  travels  vnth  its  loom. 

When  the  Spaniards  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  1540,  they 
brought  the  first  sheep  into  this  country.  The  agricultural  Indians 
of  the  Pueblos  did  not  have  enough  feed  for  sheep.  The  nomad 
Indians,  who  were  habitually  on  the  move,  became  tihe 
shepherds. 

The  first  Navajo  blankets  were  made  to  wear  over  the 
shoulders.  They  were  woven  in  simple  black  and  white  stripes  of 
natural  colored  wool. 

Tliese  Indians  have  a  special  passion  for  bright  red,  and 
traded  anything  they  had  for  a  bit  of  red  baize  from  the  canny 
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Spanish  traders.  This  fabric  was  Hke  billiard  table  cloth,  and 
may  have  been  part  of  the  Spanish  uniform.  The  Indians 
patiently  unraveled  this  baize  and  wove  it  into  their  rugs.  Ap- 
parently tlie  dye  was  superb,  because  these  early  "bayeta" 
blankets  have  never  lost  tlieir  color  and  are  highly  prized  by 
collectors. 

When  the  Navajos  learned  to  make  other  colors  from  native 
roots  and  barks,  and  were  given  indigo  to  make  blues,  a  wider 
variety  of  color  was  woven  into  their  blankets. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  simple  stripes 
were  broken  by  zigzag  lines,  making  a  design  which  is  called 
the  "terrace"  pattern.  After  another  twenty-five  years,  the  Nava- 
jos tired  of  these  designs  and  began  weaving  diamond  forma- 
tions. See  Plate  VIII. 

They  were  also  induced  by  some  traders  to  reproduce  their 
ceremonial  sand  paintings  in  their  weavings,  but  the  simpler 
formations  are  the  most  eflFective. 

A  fine  collection  of  antique  Navajo  rugs  will  show  lovely  subtle 
pinks,  green-blues,  beige  and  honey  colors,  and  sage  greens. 

The  Navajos  are  a  vigorous  tribe  and  have  doubled  their  num- 
ber in  recent  years.  They  produce  today  a  great  many  rugs  for 
market.  Most  of  these  commercial  rugs  are  simple  geometric 
designs  in  natural  gray,  white  and  black,  with  red  and  some  blue. 
They  are  a  flat,  heavy  fabric  which  is  durable  and  very  effective 
in  some  rooms.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  softer  colors  of  the 
old  rugs  are  not  more  frequently  used  today. 
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From  the  very  beginnings  of  our  countiy  the  American  has  hked 
comfort,  warmth  and  color  in  his  home.  The  wealthy  colonists 
brought  with  them  Oriental,  French  and  Enghsh  carpets.  As  the 
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merchants  of  New  York  and  New  England  and  the  planters  of 
the  South  began  to  make  money,  tliey  ordered  special  carpets 
from  abroad. 

But  the  hard-working  wives  of  the  farmers  and  small  crafts- 
men had  to  invent  their  own  floorcoverings.  Though  they  spun 
and  wove  all  the  material  for  the  family  clothes  and  bedding, 
and  did  thousands  of  other  tasks  besides,  they  still  found  time  to 
concoct  something  to  make  the  floors  of  their  small  houses  warm 
and  bright. 

Rag  rugs  were  probably  the  first  floorcoverings  made  in  the 
American  colonies.  Certainly  they  were  the  most  plentiful  in 
early  times.  The  first  settlers  had  no  new  materials  to  spare  for 
their  floors,  so  scraps  of  worn-out  cloth  of  every  sort  were  pain- 
stakingly cut  into  strips,  sewed  together,  and  wound  into  big 
balls  to  be  woven  into  rugs. 

Sometimes  the  rags  were  woolen,  very  occasionally  silk,  in 
later  years  usually  cotton.  The  family  loom  was  strung  with 
strong  linen  or  cotton  warps  and  the  long  strips  of  rags  were 
woven  over  and  under  them  and  packed  tightly  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial reversible  fabric.  The  looms  were  usually  narrow  so  the 
carpet  was  narrow.  To  make  big  carpets,  several  strips  were 
sewed  together. 

Another  very  early  type  was  the  patchwork  rug.  This  was 
made  of  a  piece  of  heavy  homespun  woolen  which  was  probably 
too  dark  to  be  used  for  quilts.  The  design  was  cut  from  scraps 
of  brighter  colored  cloth  and  buttonholed  onto  the  foundation. 
These  rugs  were  not  very  durable  because  they  were  not  really 
heavy  enough  for  use  on  the  floor. 

Braided  rugs  were  popular.  These  were  made  from  strips  of 
cloth  braided  together,  sometimes  three  strands,  sometimes  a 
complicated  braid  of  as  many  as  twelve.  The  braids  were  sewed 
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tightly  together,  starting  at  the  center  to  make  a  round  or  oval 
mat.  Sometimes  straight  strips  of  braid  were  sewed  parallel  to 
make  an  oblong  mat  which  was  finished  with  several  rows  of 
braid  around  the  edge.  The  color  scheme  was  planned  so  that 
the  rug  was  dark  in  the  center,  changing  to  light  on  the  outside, 
or  vice  versa.  Or  the  scheme  would  be  several  braids  of  dark 
alternating  with  several  of  light. 

Rugs  were  also  knitted.  Balls  of  cotton  or  woolen  rags  were 
knitted  with  large  needles  into  strips  about  six  inches  wide.  These 
strips  were  sewed  together  to  make  rugs  of  various  sizes. 

Sometimes  a  rug  was  knitted  with  heavy  yarn  in  which  small 
scraps  of  bright  colored  cloth  were  caught  up  about  every  two 
stitches.  These  were  called  "scrappy"  rugs. 

Then  there  were  crocheted  rugs,  usually  made  with  bias  cot- 
ton strips  and  a  large  hook.  These  were  started  from  the  center 
and  were  made  round  or  oval. 

Our  forebears  even  produced  homemade  chenille  rugs.  Little 
bias  pieces  of  cloth  were  strung  through  the  middle,  pulled 
tightly  together  and  twisted.  These  fuzzy  strings  were  then 
sewed  firmly  to  a  heavy  cloth  foundation. 

There  were  also  button  rugs  and  tongue  rugs. 

Button  rugs  were  made  by  cutting  three  circles,  one-half  inch, 
one  inch  and  one  and  one-half  inches  across.  These  were  fastened 
one  on  top  of  the  other  with  a  buttonhole  stitch.  Then  each  fat 
little  button  was  placed  tightly  against  its  neighbor  on  a  woolen 
backing  and  buttonholed  down. 

Tongue  rugs  were  made  by  cutting  small  tongue-shaped 
pieces  and  sewing  them  onto  a  backing  so  that  each  row  over- 
lapped the  next. 

Our  pioneer  women  seem  never  to  have  had  a  moment  when 
they  weren't  busy.  Through  tlie  long  winter  evenings  they 
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stitched  patiently  on  their  httle  mats  by  the  poor  hght  of  home- 
made candles  and  the  flickering  fire.  They  never  wasted  any- 
thing, and  made  much  out  of  little. 

If  they  needed  a  special  color  to  make  the  design  they  had 
concocted  quite  perfect,  they  painstakingly  brewed  a  pot  of  dye 
and  colored  their  scraps  of  cloth. 

For  dyes  they  used  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  roots,  barks  and 
a  few  "boughten"  materials  such  as  cochineal  from  Mexico,  and 
indigo. 

Red— made  from  cranberries,  beets,  pokeberry  root,  cochineal 
and  madder  root.  A  certain  highly  prized  pink  was  made  by 
scraping  dust  from  old  soft  brick. 

Yellow— hom.  onionskin,  St.-John's-wort,  the  bark  of  the 
hickory,  walnut  or  yellow  oak  tree,  or  a  bit  of  saffron  from  India. 

Green— a.  combination  of  blues  and  yellows,  sometimes  black 
oak  bark. 

Blue— wax  myrtle,  larkspur,  or  indigo. 

Brown— the  butternut  or  maple  tree  bark. 

Black— Americans  had  what  the  early  Orientals  lacked,  a  good 
black  vegetable  dye  that  did  not  eat  the  fabric.  It  was  made  from 
a  Central  American  tree  called  "logwood,"  which  the  Spanish 
explorers  found  and  brought  to  North  America  and  Europe. 


LyVoofied  cA-M^s 


The  most  famous  North  American  floorcovering  is  the  hooked 
rug.  We  like  to  think  that  it  is  our  own  unique  contribution  to 
carpet  history.  However,  authorities  say  that  there  were  hooked 
fabrics  made  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  that  a  "brodded"  rug  was 
made  in  the  English  Midlands  by  pushing  short  bits  of  woolen 
yarn  through  a  coarse  fabric.  Another  theory  is  that  their  origin 
is  Scandinavian.  But  the  hooked  rug  reached  its  highest  technical 
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Part  of  the  famous  CJaswell  needlework  carpet,  dated  1S35.  At  left  is 
the  section  which  covered  the  hearth  in  summer.  ( (Courtesy  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art ) 

PLATE  VIl 


A  fine  example  of  an  elaborate  Horal  hooked  rug.  (Courtesy  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art ) 


Sections  of  four  t\pical  geometric 
hooked  rugs.  (Courtes\-  R.  H. 
Macv  &  Co. 
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and  artistic  development  in  this  country  and  can  rightly  be  called 
American. 

"Drawn-in  rugs,"  as  they  were  first  called,  were  not  made  in 
Colonial  times.  At  least  there  are  few  in  existence  dating  from 
much  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the 
Civil  War  they  reached  their  height  of  popularity. 

MATERIALS    AND    METHOD 

The  hooked  rug  was  made,  and  is  still  made,  by  pulling  loops  of 
cloth  strips  or  heavy  woolen  yam  through  a  coarse  material 
with  a  hooked  instrument. 

A  few  of  the  oldest  pieces  have  a  foundation  of  homespun 
woolen  or  heavy  unbleached  cotton.  Most  rugs  were  made  on 
burlap  which  is  an  ideal  material  because  it  is  very  strong  and 
coarse  enough  to  hook  through  easily. 

There  are  many  rugs  the  size  and  shape  of  a  discarded  feed 
sack,  for  the  available  material  usually  governed  the  project. 
Oval,  round,  and  half  round  rugs  are  common.  Large  rugs  are 
rare  and  highly  prized.  There  were  a  few  octagons,  hexagons 
and  long  runners  made  for  halls  or  stairs. 

The  design  is  drawn  on  the  burlap,  then  this  foundation  is 
stretched  on  a  frame  and  the  hooking  is  started.  If  the  cloth 
strips  are  narrow  and  the  loops  are  low  and  very  close  together, 
a  beautifully  fine  texture  results.  A  much  faster  job  can  be  done 
if  the  loops  are  heavier,  longer  and  farther  apart. 

Sometimes  the  pile  is  cut  to  make  a  softer  surface,  sometimes 
there  is  a  combination  of  cut  and  uncut  pile.  Often  the  design  is 
carved  by  clipping  around  each  motif  so  that  it  stands  out  from 
the  background. 

Connoisseurs  consider  the  very  closely  hooked,  uncut  pile 
rugs  the  gems  of  their  collections,  though  the  elaborate  carved 
florals  are  highly  prized  too. 
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By  far  the  greatest  number  of  hooked  rugs  were  and  are  made 
in  Canada  and  New  England.  See  Plates  VII,  VIII,  XX. 

DESIGN 

Designs  range  from  the  simplest  hit-or-miss  pattern  to  a  whole 
flower  garden.  Here  is  a  list  of  general  types : 

Hif-or-mm— variegated  scraps  used  as  they  came,  often  with 
a  black  border. 

Mosaic—soit  blending  waves  of  color  following  one  another. 
The  hooking  is  done  the  way  hnes  are  drawn  on  a  topographical 
map. 

Inch  square— tiny  blocks  of  various  colors.  Squares,  diamonds, 
crosses,  etc.,  are  developed  by  the  arrangement  of  color. 

Shell  or  tongue— deep  overlapping  scallops,  hke  the  tongue 
rug  design. 

Basket  if eaug— interlacing  stripes. 

Log  cabin— bloclis  made  up  of  varicolored  L-shaped  bands. 

Other  geometrics—sta.rs,  circles,  triangles,  etc. 

Nautical— along  the  seacoast  the  women  hooked  careful  repli- 
cas of  their  husbands'  proud  brigs  and  clippers,  or  anchors,  stars 
and  waves.  Sometimes  the  sailors  whiled  away  long  hours  at  sea 
with  hooked  rug  projects  of  their  own. 

Landscape— the  inland  women  produced  pictures  dear  and  fa- 
miliar to  them— hills  and  trees,  little  white  houses  and  farmyard 
scenes. 

Historical— great  moments  of  history  were  sometimes  recorded 
in  rugs— and  historical  and  patriotic  emblems,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican eagle. 

Animal— the  household  dog  and  cat  had  his  portrait  hooked 
often.  All  the  barnyard  animals,  too— cows,  horses,  chickens, 
ducks  and  lambs.  ( I  never  saw  a  pig. ) 
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Doormats— little  rugs  that  say  "welcome/'  "goodbye"  or  "call 
again." 

Floral— the  most  important  group,  and  the  most  beautiful,  are 
the  flower  and  leaf  patterns.  They  range  from  simple  detached 
leaves  or  posies  scattered  through  the  field,  to  the  most  enormous 
exquisite  bouquets  that  ever  bloomed  on  a  homemade  rug.  There 
are  lilies,  pansies,  bleeding  hearts,  daisies,  hollyhocks,  and  always 
full-blown  pink  and  crimson  roses.  There  are  flowers  in  baskets, 
in  wreaths,  small  bunches  in  repeating  blocks,  or  flowers  inter- 
twined with  scrolls  and  vines.  In  short,  there  are  lots  and  lots  of 
flowers  in  hooked  rugs. 

Some  of  these  old  floral  rugs  are  crude  and  naiVe,  with  only 
the  charm  of  all  primitive  folk  art.  Some  are  miracles  of  intricate, 
balanced,  beautifully  drawn  design.  It  is  amazing  how  many 
nineteenth  century  housewives  had  truly  creative  artistic  ability. 
If  woman's  place  hadn't  been  in  the  home  in  those  days,  these 
superb  designs  would  probably  never  have  existed.  The  artistic 
gifts  of  these  women  would  have  made  them  famous  as  painters 
or  commercial  designers,  and  they  would  have  had  no  time  to 
patiently  pull  little  pieces  of  cloth  through  burlap. 

Inspiration  for  these  designs  came  from  many  sources— per- 
haps a  bit  of  carving  on  a  fine  chest,  perhaps  a  beautiful  silk 
brocade  or  piece  of  imported  wallpaper.  The  most  noticeable 
influence  is  French,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  some  of  the 
elaborate  scroll  and  flower  patterns  had  an  aristocratic  Savon- 
nerie  or  Aubusson  ancestor. 
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(^mbvoloevec  ov  LYVccoic-roinf  c/\,ud$ 

American  women  of  more  means  and  leisure  adapted  the  art  of 
embroidered  floorcoverings  from  Europe.  The  tent  or  cross- 
stitch  was  used  to  cover  a  heavy  foundation  material  vdth  woolen 
yam.  The  German  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  produced  charm- 
ing rugs  of  this  type,  and  there  were  probably  a  certain  number 
made  throughout  the  colonies.  In  the  American  Wing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  are  two  very  famous  needle- 
point rugs. 

One  was  made  by  the  yoimg  daughters  of  Judge  Phny  Moore 
in  Champlain,  New  York.  The  girls  learned  to  do  fine  needlework 
in  their  convent  school  in  Montreal,  so  they  decided  to  make  a 
carpet  for  the  family  parlor.  Wool  for  the  yam  was  grown,  spun 
and  dyed  at  home.  The  heavy  canvas  foundation  was  bought  in 
Montreal  and  the  carpet  was  made  in  several  strips  and  sewed 
together.  It  is  about  eighteen  feet  square  and  there  are  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  stitches  in  it.  This  ambitious  under- 
taking took  four  years  to  finish,  and  was  proudly  installed  in  1812.  ^ 

The  design  is  an  all-over  diamond  lattice  of  ivory  bands  with 
brown  roses  on  a  greenish  tan  field.  It  was  probably  inspked  by 
a  French  brocade.  Mrs.  Moore*s  granddaughter  wrote  that  the 
workers  were  "perplexed  for  border,  adapted  design  from  cotton 
handkerchiefs  stamped  with  border  of  shells  that  were  the  stock 
of  a  peddler." 

Much  more  beautiful  and  interesting  in  both  color  and  pattern 
is  the  Caswell  carpet.  ( See  Plate  VII. )  This  was  finished  in  1835 
in  Castelton,  Vermont.  It  was  chain  stitched  by  Zuriah  Guernsey 
who  later  married  a  man  named  Caswell.  Her  father  was  a  spin- 
ning wheel  maker.  All  the  material  in  the  carpet  was  grown  and 
processed  at  home,  including  the  hand-woven  foundation  fabric. 
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The  embroidery  was  done  in  seventy-six  eighteen-inch  squares 
which  were  sewed  together  to  make  a  rug  twelve  by  thirteen 
feet,  six  inches.  An  indentation  was  left  on  one  side  for  the  fire- 
place, and  a  separate  piece  was  made  to  place  there  over  the 
hearth  in  the  summer  time. 

Each  of  these  seventy-six  rectangles  has  a  different  design. 
Aside  from  a  fantastic  blue  cat,  some  kittens  and  puppies,  and  a 
lover  and  his  lass,  they  are  all  flowers,  leaves  and  ferns,  with  a  few 
birds.  The  motifs  are  flat,  intricate  and  graceful,  and  in  almost 
perfect  scale  and  harmony  with  each  other.  The  background  is 
black  and  the  flowers  are  in  a  wide  range  of  lovely  colors. 

Parts  of  this  carpet  have  been  reproduced  so  often  in  present 
day  rugs  that  the  general  design  is  probably  familiar  to  many 
of  you. 

COLOR 

The  dyes  for  embroidered  rugs  and  the  early  hooked  rugs  were, 
of  course,  the  same  as  those  aheady  listed. 

There  are  so  many  blacks  and  browns  and  dark  neutral  shades 
in  the  old  pieces  because  much  of  the  men's  and  women's  cloth- 
ing which  went  into  them  was  dyed  dark,  practical  colors.  Red 
scraps  were  plentiful  because  of  the  ubiquitous  red  flannel  un- 
derwear. 

The  soft  creams  and  now  yellowed  whites  were  undyed  ma- 
terial. Green  was  less  common,  and  blue  quite  rare,  perhaps 
because  indigo— the  best  blue— was  not  a  common  dye. 

Time  has  softened  and  mellowed  all  the  old  rugs.  At  the  base 
of  their  pile,  hidden  from  the  light,  you  will  always  find  brighter 
color.  They  are  more  beautiful  now  than  when  they  were  new. 

No  two  batches  of  dye  were  ever  exactly  the  same,  and  this 
unintentional  variation  of  color  gives  added  charm. 

Hand-knotted  rugs,  such  as  were  made  in  the  Orient,  Spain, 
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France  and  England  were  never  produced  to  any  extent  in  the 
United  States.  A  few  attempts  to  establish  factories,  including  a 
branch  of  the  Royal  Manufactory  of  Wilton,  failed.  American 
labor  costs  have  always  been  so  comparatively  high  that  it  is 
impossible  to  meet  foreign  competition  on  fabrics  that  require 
so  much  time  to  make. 

cyvmerican  v-VWac^tMC-rtiaoc  nSioovcovcvlnd$ 

Manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  has  never  been  encouraged  by 
England  in  any  of  her  colonies.  The  foundation  of  her  whole 
economy  demands  that  the  mother  country  fabricate  the  raw 
materials  which  are  produced  in  her  empire.  So  the  factory- 
made  carpets  for  American  homes— Brussels,  Wilton,  ingrain, 
and  Axminster— were  largely  imported  from  England  until  after 
the  Revolution. 

Probably  the  first  carpet  factory  of  any  importance  in  the 
United  States  was  started  by  William  Peter  Sprague  in  1791,  in 
Philadelphia.  When  he  reproduced  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  young 
republic  as  one  of  his  early  designs,  it  won  him  fame.  Alexander 
Hamilton  believed  this  new  industry  held  so  much  promise  that 
he  put  the  first  protective  tariflF  in  American  history  on  carpets. 

Philadelphia  became  the  center  of  quite  a  tliriving  floorcov- 
ering  business.  Several  small  factories  were  in  operation  as  early 
as  1800.  The  Lowell  Company  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Hartford  Company  in  Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  were  started 
before  1830. 

Equipment  for  spinning  and  looms  for  all  the  various  types  of 
carpet  were  copies  and  improvements  of  those  developed  in 
Europe.  They  were  either  operated  by  hand,  or  by  water  power 
which  had  been  first  harnessed  to  run  machinery  by  an  English- 
man, Richard  Aikwright,  in  1771. 
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The  first  steam  power  loom  for  carpet  weaving  was  invented 
by  Erastus  B.  Bigelow  in  1839.  It  was  made  to  weave  the  flat 
fabric  called  ingrain  or  Scotch  carpeting.  In  1848,  he  perfected 
the  first  power  looms  to  weave  Brussels  and  Wilton,  and  founded 
his  own  mill  at  Clinton,  Massachusetts.  Bigelow  made  many 
other  inventions  to  advance  the  industry— fifty  in  all.  His  patent 
rights  were  granted  to  mills  in  England,  Scotland  and  through- 
out Europe,  and  carpet  manufacturing  was  revolutionized  all 
over  the  world. 

It  had  taken  a  man  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  the  help 
of  a  boy,  to  weave  seven  yards  of  Brussels  on  a  hand  loom.  Now 
fifty  yards  could  be  turned  out  in  the  same  time.  The  fabric  was 
more  even  and  perfect,  with  straight  selvages  and  accurately 
matching  repeats. 

In  1860,  Halcyon  Skinner  at  the  Alexander  Smith  mill  in 
Yonkers,  New  York,  produced  the  first  power  loom  for  machine- 
made  Axminster  carpet.  It  was  developed  from  the  French 
moquette  loom.  This  "machine  with  a  thousand  fingers"  made 
it  possible  to  use  an  unhmited  number  of  colors. 

And  now  in  modem  times,  electric  power  has  replaced  steam. 

With  lowered  labor  costs,  more  and  more  people  could  afford 
coverings  for  their  floors,  and  as  the  nation  grew,  the  industry 
grew  with  it.  In  1810,  9,984  yards  of  "cai-pet  and  coverlid"  were 
produced  in  the  United  States.  In  1941,  according  to  figiues  com- 
piled by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  70  million  yards 
of  machine-made  wool  pile  carpet  came  from  American  mills. 
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The  important  floorcovering  styles  of  the  whole  world,  of  almost 
every  time  and  every  country,  are  available  to  us  today.  A 
precious  few  are  antiques  "of  the  period,"  some  are  exact  hand- 
made replicas  of  tlie  originals,  by  far  the  greatest  number  are 
machine-made  reproductions  and  adaptations.  Added  to  these 
historic  styles  are  the  myriad  new  textures  and  designs  developed 
in  our  own  time. 

Because  fabrics  are  not  as  durable  as  furniture,  there  are  far 
fewer  antique  draperies  and  floorcoverings  than  there  are  chairs, 
beds  and  tables.  Wood  gets  more  and  more  beautiful  with  age 
and  use.  Woven  fabrics  do  too— up  to  a  point.  But  if  they  have 
been  put  to  normal  use  over  a  period  of  years,  they  wear  out  and 
fall  apart,  and  must  be  replaced  vdth  reproductions.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  "correct"  from  the  decorating  point  of  view  to  use 
reproductions  of  period  floorcoverings  with  genuine  old  furni- 
ture. It  is  also  correct  to  use  modem  weaves  and  designs  as  long 
as  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  decorative  scheme. 
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Maksoud  of  Kaslian  wove  the  date  1540  into  his  carpet.  Zuriah 
Caswell  carefully  embroidered  1835  into  hers.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  help  to  the  United  States  Customs  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public  if  every  weaver  had  done  the  same. 

The  customs  authorities  define  an  antique  as  an  object  at  least 
one  hundred  years  old.  One-hundred-year-old  rugs  are  as  scarce 
as  Napoleon  brandy.  But  many  gallons  of  brandy  have  been 
called  "Napoleon,"  and  many  rugs  have  been  foisted  on  a  credu- 
lous public  as  antique. 

Not  that  a  rug  that  is  fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy  years  old  isn't 
as  good.  It's  probably  better,  except  in  the  eyes  of  a  collector, 
because  it  is  usually  in  better  condition,  and  is  more  useful  as  a 
floorcovering.  But  you  should  know  what  you're  getting  and 
what  you're  paying  for.  You  shouldn't  pay  an  antique  price  for 
a  rug  that  is  not  an  antique. 


ORIENTALS 


Oriental  rugs  over  a  hmidred  years  old  are  rare  and  expensive. 
They  hardly  bring  the  fabulous  prices  they  did  in  the  early 
1900's,  when  a  hobby  for  collecting  Persian  and  Turkish  rugs 
swept  the  United  States.  I  have  heard  the  story  of  one  Ispahan 
for  which  a  collector  paid  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  sold 
some  years  later  at  auction  for  five  hundred. 

But  fine  antiques  are  still  far  out  of  reach  of  the  average 
budget.  A  bargain  may  be  picked  up  occasionally  at  auction,  but 
unless  you  are  an  expert  you  can't  be  sure  of  values. 

Orientals  made  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  even  only 
twenty  years  ago,  are  usually  good  buys.  Twenty  years  is  long 
enough  to  soften  the  color  and  polish  the  pile,  and  in  1925,  the 
regional  patterns— such  as  the  Fereghan,  Serebend  or  Kirman 
—were  still  woven  exactly  as  they  had  been  for  many  generations. 
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Rugs  of  this  type  are  commonly  called  "semi-antique**  by  deal- 
ers though  the  government  forbids  advertising  them  as  such,  be- 
cause the  term  is  ambiguous.  They  increase  in  beauty  and  value 
as  they  grow  older. 

EUROPEAN    RUGS 

A  genuine  French,  Enghsh  or  Spanish  handmade  carpet  of  one 
of  the  famous  historical  periods  is  a  museum  piece.  I  doubt  if 
there  are  any  available  today. 

A  charming  English  or  Continental  needlework  piece  comes 
into  the  market  once  in  a  blue  moon.  Old  needlework  rugs,  like 
hooked  rugs,  were  planned  and  made  by  individual  women  to 
their  own  tastes.  The  design  does  not  indicate  the  age,  because 
some  industrious  nineteenth  century  needleworker  may  have 
meticulously  copied  an  eighteenth  century  design,  just  as  you 
might  make  a  new  hooked  rug  today,  carefully  copying  an  old 
one  that  you  admired. 

Aubussons  and  Savonneries  too  have  continued  to  be  woven  in 
the  designs  of  the  great  French  periods.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  judge  their  ages.  From  time  to  time  a  few  Aubussons 
dating  from  as  early  as  the  Second  Empire  of  Napoleon  III  have 
been  available. 

Practically  no  rugs  were  woven  in  Spain  for  two  hundred 
years.  Needless  to  say,  the  few  remaining  earlier  examples  are 
usually  not  for  sale. 

Antique  peasant  rugs  of  the  various  countries  have  never 
appeared  to  any  great  extent  in  the  American  market,  though 
there  are  a  few  Bessarabian  and  Ukrainian  pieces  available. 
They  were  made  for  home  use  and  the  few  that  have  survived 
have  been  largely  collected  by  private  individuals  or  by  national 
museums. 
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AMERICAN    AND    CANADIAN    RUGS 

Here  we  have  the  same  story.  Rugs  wear  out.  There  remain  only 
enough  very  early  examples  of  button  rugs,  patchwork  rugs  and 
the  like  to  tell  us  what  types  were  made  in  American  pioneer 
days.  These  are  treasured  by  collectors  and  not  used  on  the  floor. 

In  the  1930's,  there  was  an  enormous  demand  for  Early  Ameri- 
can furnishings.  New  England  and  Canada  were  combed  for  old 
hooked  rugs.  None  of  tliese  nineteenth  century  rugs  are  antiques 
if  you  adhere  to  the  hundred-year-old  definition,  but  some  of 
them  are  very  old  and  veiy  beautiful.  Most  of  them  have  been 
sold  and  the  few  desirable  ones  in  the  market  are  increasingly 
expensive  because  tliere  are  no  more  where  they  came  from. 

Antique  Navajos  likewise  are  scarce.  Sometimes  a  collection 
is  sold,  or  an  odd  rug  will  turn  up  in  the  Southwest. 

In  other  words,  for  our  practical  purposes  there  are  no  antique 
rugs.  The  few  beautiful  rugs  available  are  almost  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  Another  few  are  not  beautiful;  they  are  merely 
old.  And  the  ones  tliat  are  worn  out  are  of  no  use  to  anyone  as 
floorcoverings. 

c/\,cr>vohuciion<  of  <^J\\siovlc  ^iylcs 

HANDMADE    REPRODUCTIONS 

The  great  rugs  of  Persia  have  been  copied  exactly  or  adapted  to 
modern  room  sizes  over  and  over  again  in  the  Orient.  The  best 
of  these  copies  are  now  made  in  India  where  carefully  supervised 
weavers  produce  fine  fabrics  of  superior  wool  and  mellow  color. 
These  Indian  factories  will  reproduce  any  handmade  rug, 
from  a  priceless  hunting  carpet  to  an  18th  Century  Enghsh  floral. 
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They  have  even  devised  a  flat  rug  in  Aubusson  patterns,  by  using 
a  type  of  fine  chain  stitch  which  completely  covers  the  heavy 
foundation  fabric.  (This  is  a  refinement  of  the  chain  stitch  used 
to  make  the  pattern  on  Indian  Numdah  rugs. ) 

Because  Indian  labor  is  cheaper  than  labor  in  any  European 
or  American  countiy,  their  knotted  rugs  are  among  the  least 
expensive  handmade  reproductions  of  period  floorcoverings 
available  today. 

In  normal  times  we  import  a  good  many  hand-knotted  rugs 
from  Czechoslovakia.  The  sketches  for  them  are  usually  drawn 
in  this  country— even  custom-made  for  you  if  you  must  have  a 
certain  size,  style,  color  or  shape.  Prices  vary  with  the  quahty 
of  the  fabric  ordered.  If  ten  knots  are  tied  into  every  square  inch, 
naturally  the  cost  is  less  than  if  there  are  sixty-four.  But  there  is 
an  enormous  diflFerence  in  tlie  appearance  of  your  carpet  too- 
only  in  a  fine  texture  can  you  get  delicate  modeling  and  detail 
and  subtle  blending  of  color. 

The  famous  Austrian  hand-knotted  rugs  are  somewhat  more 
expensive  ( see  Plate  XVII ) ,  and  a  real  French  Savonnerie,  made 
now  in  the  Gobelin  factory,  is  still  the  king  of  carpets.  The  yam 
in  most  floorcovering  pile  is  made  up  of  two  or  three  strands 
of  wool  or  worsted.  In  a  Savonnerie,  each  tuft  may  have  as  many 
as  a  dozen  separate  strands  of  fine  worsted  yarn. 

Spain  produces  some  hand-knotted  pile  carpets,  and  for  a 
time  the  Alpujarra  peasant  rugs  were  reproduced  for  export 
(but  none  have  been  imported  in  recent  years  because  there  has 
been  no  demand  for  them ) . 

It  makes  no  great  difference  in  what  country  or  in  what  factory 
a  handmade  period  reproduction  is  woven.  The  firms  that  import 
them  to  the  United  States  send  the  designs  and  the  fabric  speci- 
fications from  here,  and  they  will  place  their  order  wherever  they 
can  get  good  quality  and  workmanship  at  the  best  price. 
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The  unique  flat  weave  of  the  Aubusson  is  still  made  largely  in 
France,  though  some  rugs  have  been  produced  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Designs  of  any  of  the  French  periods  are  available. 

There  is  a  small  and  possibly  growing  rug  industry  in  South 
America,  where  labor  is  cheap  and  cai^pet  wool  available. 

The  North  American  technique  of  hand-hooking  yam  through 
a  heavy  backing  material  has  recently  been  adapted  to  the  repro- 
duction of  historic  European  designs.  This  fabric  is  made  in  a  far- 
flung  assortment  of  places— China  and  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as 
Canada  and  New  England.  After  the  loops  have  been  pulled 
through  the  back,  the  pile  is  sheared  and  sometimes  carved 
around  the  design.  If  the  hooking  is  not  close  and  fine,  the  motifs 
lack  detail  and  the  modeling  that  comes  from  many  gradations 
of  color.  The  most  exquisite  rugs  of  this  type  are  made  to  order 
in  Canada.  The  loops  of  yam  are  so  close  and  tiny  the  fabric  can 
almost  be  mistaken  for  tapestry  or  needlework. 

A  revival  of  native  handcrafts  has  been  sponsored  by  national 
organizations  in  many  countries,  notably  Sweden,  Finland  and 
Poland.  In  noraial  times  these  peasant  rugs  are  available  for 
export  in  limited  quantities. 

Handmade  reproductions  in  the  United  States  are  for  the  most 
part  limited  to  hooked  rugs  and  Navajo  rugs.  Only  a  few  of  the 
large  number  of  Navajos  being  made  today  are  in  the  best  old 
designs  and  colors,  but  these  early  types  may  increase  if  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  them.  See  Plate  IX. 

Hooked  rugs  in  all  sizes  and  of  good  quality  and  color  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  China.  The  designs,  which  are  de- 
veloped here,  are  mostly  the  popular  floral  type. 

A  cheaper  and  definitely  inferior  rug  was  made  before  the  war 
in  Japan.  Recently  a  hand-hooking  industry  has  been  started  in 
Mexico. 

Several  commercial  firms  in  the  United  States  make  hooked 
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rugs,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  still  a  home  industry  in  Canada 
and  New  England.  A  good  many  run-of-the-mill  and  an  occa- 
sional superb  rug  find  their  way  into  the  market. 

There  is  also  a  growing  number  of  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try sponsoring  a  revival  of  American  handcrafts,  notably  in  New 
England  and  the  South.  Some  fine  hooked  rugs  in  the  old  designs 
are  made  under  their  sponsorship. 

MACHINE-MADE    REPRODUCTIONS 

One  out  of  a  thousand  women  buys  a  handmade  floorcovering. 
But  for  modem  power  looms,  most  of  us  would  still  be  weaving 
rag  carpets  or  perhaps  gathering  rushes  to  cover  our  floors. 

Fortunately,  within  limitations,  machines  can  reproduce  the 
carpets  of  any  time  and  any  country.  Every  big  carpet  mill  main- 
tains a  staflF  of  skilled  artists  who  translate  the  historic  designs 
of  the  world  into  loom  patterns  to  be  woven  by  machinery.  They 
are  usually  successful  in  capturing  tlie  characteristic  design  and 
colors  of  the  original. 

Unfortunately  there  is  always  of  necessity  a  certain  mechanical 
perfection  about  them  so  that  tlie  irregularities  of  the  more 
primitive  pieces  can  only  be  simulated.  The  color  variations  of 
yarn  dyed  by  hand  in  small  quantities  is  absent.  And  the  superb 
refinement  of  detail  in  a  Persian  great  rug  or  a  French  Savonnerie 
can  never  be  exactly  reproduced,  for  the  finest  machine-made 
fabric  has  only  127  tufts  to  the  square  inch. 

Unfortunately,  too,  there  are  bad  designers  and  carpet  manu- 
facturers who  like  to  be  a  "little  difi^erent,"  so  you  will  find  bas- 
tard carpets  which  are  as  hideous  as  an  Early  American  chair 
with  a  Louis  XV  leg. 

The  reputable  manufacturer  tries  to  give  the  public  good 
authentic  period  design.  To  a  certain  extent  the  increased  knowl- 
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edge  and  improved  taste  of  American  women  has  made  it  un- 
profitable for  any  manufactm-er  to  try  to  do  otherwise.  But  the 
mongrels  will  continue  to  appear  as  long  as  there  is  someone  to 
buy  them. 

From  1900  to  1930,  the  great  majority  of  machine-made  floor 
coverings  were  in  Oriental  designs.  There  were  excellent  Persian, 
Caucasian,  Turkoman  and  Chinese  patterns  in  rugs  and  carpets. 
There  are  not  as  many  available  today  because  in  the  middle 
1930's  the  fashion  in  figured  floorcoverings  changed  to  Early 
American  styles. 

A  looped  pile  carpet,  similar  to  the  old  Brussels  weave,  was 
developed  to  simulate  hooked  rugs.  The  close-set  heavy  yam 
loops  make  an  interesting  texture.  Most  of  the  designs  and  colors 
have  been  excellent.  They  have  ranged  from  the  simplest  log 
cabin  blocks  to  the  most  elaborate  bouquets  of  flowers  in 
large  repeats.  The  better  quality  fabrics  of  this  type  are  very 
durable. 

Other  hooked  designs  in  practically  every  weave  and  at  every 
price  were  made  in  enormous  quantities,  for  those  were  the  pat- 
terns women  wanted  in  the  thirties. 

Hooked  rug  designs  are  less  plentifid  in  the  1940's,  but  there 
are  some  available.  The  rugs  made  in  China  are  so  inexpensive 
that  they  have  largely  replaced  the  machine-made  hooked  rugs 
with  a  looped  pile. 

Rag  rugs  and  braided  rugs  are  also  machine-made  today. 
See  Plate  XVIII.  Scraps  from  clothing  factories  are  collected  to 
make  these  fabrics  so  they  can  be  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
They  are  durable  and  attractive— and  will  be  more  so  as  the  col- 
ors soften  with  use. 

Spanish  designs  "went  out"  way  back  in  the  1920's,  but  there 
have  always  been  a  few  good  French  and  Enghsh  florals  and 
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tliese  are  increasingly  plentiful.  They  are  the  most  successful  of 
all  machine-made  period  designs,  because  the  modem  Axminster 
is  so  similar  in  texture  to  the  hand-knotted  European  fabrics. 
In  good  qualities  tlie  weave  is  fine  and  the  pile  is  luxuriously 
deep.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the  number  of  colors  in  an  Ax- 
minster, so  the  subtlest  shading  can  be  used  in  the  vines,  scrolls 
and  flowers.  See  Plates  X,  XII,  and  XV. 

The  present  demand  for  borderless  rugs  and  carpet-by-the^ 
yard  has  necessitated  rearranging  many  of  the  original  Eng- 
lish and  French  designs,  because  often  they  were  not  repeat- 
ing motifs  and  almost  always  were  framed  by  a  border.  This 
adaptation  of  historic  furnishings  to  suit  modem  living  is  done 
in  furniture  and  fabric  design  as  well,  and  is  a  legitimate 
practice. 

A  few  Victorian  florals  are  available.  These  enormous 
flower  arrangements  in  rich  colors  are  faithful  copies  of  the 
superb  printed  velvets  of  nineteenth  century  England  and 
America.  See  Plate  XIII. 

Some  of  these  beautiful  floral  cai-pets-by-the-yard  are  im- 
ported from  Scotland;  some  are  made  in  our  own  countiy. 

Ciienille  rugs  in  period  designs  are  practically  always  made 
to  order.  They  are  ideally  suited  to  this  purpose  because  a  rug 
can  be  made  any  length  and  up  to  thirty  feet  in  width.  Individ- 
ual designs  are  created  to  suit  special  rooms,  and  the  number  of 
colors  is  unlimited.  Styles  which  are  out  of  fasliion,  and  con- 
sequently not  unavailable  in  current  stock  carpets,  can  always 
be  obtained  in  a  special  order  chenille.  See  Plate  X. 
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Four  tremendous  developments  have  all  but  revolutionized  the 
floorcoverings  of  our  own  time. 

PLAIN  CARPET 

Most  important  is  the  advent  of  plain  carpet.  Strangely 
enough,  a  floorcovering  without  a  pattern  was  unheard  of  be- 
fore 1900.  The  first  ones  were  runners  woven  only  to  put  down 
over  figured  carpets  in  church  aisles  when  the  weather  was  bad 
and  the  feet  of  the  pious  were  muddy. 

Elsie  de  Wolfe  was  the  daring  decorator  who  put  the  first 
plain  carpet  into  a  house.  The  fashion  grew— slowly  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  by  1939  it  accounted  for  a  very  sizable  proportion 
of  all  the  yardage  manufactured  in  America. 

NEW  WEAVES  AND  TEXTURES 

Second  is  the  development  of  all  kinds  of  new  weaves  and  tex- 
tures. See  Plate  IX  and  Frontispiece.  Among  the  machine-made 
fabrics  are: 

Frieze  carpets— made  with  tightly  twisted  yarn  which  creates 
a  pebbly  surface. 

Looped  pile  carpets— in  which  the  tufts  are  not  cut  after  weav- 
ing. Some  of  these  have  low  close  loops,  very  similar  to  the  old 
Brussels,  but  in  plain  colors.  Others  have  heavier,  longer  loops, 
making  a  rougher  texture. 

Combinations  of  cut  and  uncut  pile— in  which  a  pattern  is 
made  by  the  difference  in  texture. 

Uncut  pile  of  two  different  heights— the  pattern  is  in  relief 
against  a  lower  background. 
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Combinations  of  frieze  and  plain  t/flrn— hit-or-miss  or  forming 
a  design. 

Deep  shaggy  pile— carpet  made  of  very  heavy  yam. 

Effect  of  cart;ing— achieved  by  leaving  out  a  line  of  tufts 
around  the  design  motifs  so  that  the  adjoining  tufts  drop  down 
below  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

Deep  pile  fabrics  chemically  treated  to  produce  carpet  with  a 
silky  sheen. 

All  these  fabrics,  though  they  are  in  solid  colors,  have  a  play 
of  hght  and  shade  across  the  surface  which  makes  them  more 
interesting  than  plain  carpet.  Most  of  them  are  fairly  expensive, 
so  simulated  textures  have  been  developed  in  cheaper  qualities. 
In  these,  two  or  three  closely  related  shades  of  one  color  are 
woven  into  the  pile  to  imitate  the  eflFect  of  light  on  an  irregular 
surface.  Sometimes  combinations  are  made  of  real  and  simulated 
texture.  See  Plate  XIV. 

The  type  of  floorcovering  design  which  has  largely  replaced 
the  hooked  patterns  and  to  a  certain  extent  plain  carpet  because 
of  its  practicability,  is  the  damask  type  of  pattern.  These  flat 
unobtrusive  designs  are  developed  in  several  shades  of  one  color, 
often  with  a  simulated  rough  texture.  Made  in  various  qualities 
to  suit  fat  or  lean  pocketbooks,  they  led  all  other  figured  floor 
coverings  in  popularity  before  the  war,  and  are  still  in  great 
demand. 

MODERN 

The  third  important  development  is  a  new  20th  Century  style 
of  design  which  is  called  "Modem."  It  is  still  in  the  throes  of 
growth  and  change. 

Only  time  will  stabilize  this  style,  sift  the  good  from  tlie  bad. 
The  designs  that  are  flat,  simple,  and  well  proportioned  will  Uve 
to  form  another  "period."  Those  that  have  too  much  movement, 
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are  three-dimensional,  or  so  bold  tliat  they  jump  at  you,  are  not 
fundamentally  sound  for  floorcoverings.  Those  that  have  badly 
balanced  design  and  ugly  color  should  never  have  been  made. 

Modem  rug  design  falls  into  two  general  groups— simple  ab- 
stract motifs  of  various  types,  and  highly  stylized  impressionistic 
treatments  of  natural  motifs,  such  as  leaves  or  flowers.  The  many 
new  textures  are  considered  Modern  too.  See  Plates  X  and  XIV. 

Most  of  the  new  textures  and  modem  designs  are  machine- 
made,  and  the  best  are  American.  Some  handmade  fabrics  in  the 
modem  spirit  are  available  as  well. 

From  China  come  not  only  the  good  inexpensive  reproduc- 
tions of  American  hooked  rugs,  but  a  plain  chemically  treated 
fabric  called  washed  hand-tufted  carpet.  It  is  a  very  closely 
woven  deep  pile  carpet  with  a  luster  produced  by  its  chemical 
bath.  The  Chinese  are  adept  copyists  and  can  make  whatever 
the  American  market  wants. 

Only  one  commercial  firm  in  the  United  States  makes  hand- 
tufted  modem  rugs.  They  are  hooked  through  a  heavy  twill 
back,  and  the  pile  is  sheared  and  carved  to  form  the  de- 
sign. These  rugs  are  very  beautiful  and  luxurious.  See  Plate  XIX. 
Another  rug  of  this  type  is  made  in  Puerto  Rico.  Plain  colored 
chenille  carpet,  too,  is  carved  by  a  hand-guided  electric  clipper. 
See  Plate  X. 

Various  handcraft  organizations  in  the  country  are  doing  an 
interesting  job  in  stimulating  the  production  of  handmade  mod- 
em rugs.  The  American  Craftsmen's  Co-operative  Council  has 
a  New  York  headquarters  where  the  small  regional  groups  that 
compose  its  membership  can  market  their  products.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  individual  to  get  help  with  the  always  dif- 
ficult problems  of  what  to  make  and  how  to  sell. 

The  second  World  War  saw  some  new  types  of  cotton  rugs 
developed  and  produced  in  large  sizes,  primarily  because  of  the 
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shortage  of  carpet  wools.  In  some  of  them,  the  pile  is  punched 
up  through  the  back  with  an  electric  needle.  The  loops  are 
either  cut  or  left  uncut.  Others  are  made  by  stitching  rows  of 
cotton  fringe  onto  a  foundation  fabric.  They  have  a  very  inter- 
esting shaggy  texture. 

Chenille  carpet  is  available  in  plain  colors  or  may  be  made  to 
order  in  modem  designs. 

Modem  Navajo  Indian  rugs  may  also  be  found.  Unfortunately 
most  of  them  are  in  strong  and  limited  color  combinations,  but 
recently  a  few  with  subtle  pastel  colors  have  appeared  on  the 
market.  See  Plate  IX. 

Moroccan  rugs  are  excellent  in  the  modem  room  because 
their  texture  is  interesting  and  their  natural  wools  are  in  soft 
colors.  A  few  Swedish  rugs  of  modem  texture  or  design  are  also 
imported.  See  Plates  IX  and  XX. 

A  rather  interesting  Peruvian  rug  has  been  brought  into  this 
country.  It  is  made  of  the  native  undyed  wool  of  the  vicuna  and 
the  llama,  in  geometric  designs  similar  to  the  Navajo.  There  are 
also  some  good  flat  woven  fabrics  from  Mexico. 

The  Numdah  i*ug  from  India  is  a  felted  rather  than  a  woven 
rug.  It  is  flat,  with  a  design  in  colored  wool  applied  with  a  coarse 
chain  stitch. 

There  are  not  many  American  machine-made  flat  weaves  for 
year-round  use.  A  good  inexpensive  cotton  rug  with  interesting 
texture  is  made  in  a  range  of  colors  and  qualities. 

Another  good  and  durable  flat  weave  is  made  of  coarse  linen 
or  flax.  It  is  available  in  a  fairly  wide  selection  of  qualities,  tex- 
tures and  colors. 

Summer  rugs  are  always  flat  weaves.  They  are  designed  to 
replace  your  pile  floorcoverings  if  you  like  to  make  a  change  in 
the  hot  weather.  They  are  used,  too,  in  summer  cottages  and  in 
tropical  climates  where  woolen  floorcoverings  will  mildew  and 
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rot.  Made  of  all  manner  of  fibers  ( which  are  hsted  m  the  chapter 
on  materials ) ,  they  have  become  increasingly  varied  and  inter- 
esting in  their  construction. 

PRESENT  DAY  ORIENTALS 

The  fourth  development— and  to  me  a  sad  one— is  the  almost 
complete  annihilation  of  the  true  Persian  rug.  "Modem  Orientals" 
are  not  Persian  any  more  than  a  hand-hooked  New  England 
floral  made  in  China  is  Chinese.  True,  they  are  knotted  in  Persia, 
but  they  are  called  "American  rugs"  by  Persians,  and  that  is 
what  they  are. 

"Design  number  so-and-so"  is  drawn  in  New  York.  It  is  sent, 
together  with  specifications  for  pile  height,  number  of  knots  to 
the  inch,  color,  size  and  quantity,  to  Persia  where  there  are  still 
many  weavers,  and  labor  is  cheap.  The  chemical  dyes  are  shipped 
in  too.  If  the  importer  wants  a  good  closely  woven  fabric,  he  can 
get  it.  If  he  wants  a  rug  to  sell  at  a  price,  the  weave  must  be 
coarser  and  the  wool  of  poorer  quality. 

The  inferior  rugs  arrive  in  New  York  with  a  dull  shaggy  pile 
and  in  a  glaring  brick  red  color.  Tliey  are  washed  in  a  strong 
chlorine  bath  to  soften  the  color  and  give  the  pile  a  high  shine. 
But  the  chemical  is  so  strong  that  practically  all  the  color  is 
washed  away,  so  they  must  be  painted  with  a  concentrated  dye. 
This  applied  color  never  penetrates  to  the  roots  of  the  pile.  The 
more  expensive  rugs  are  made  with  better,  faster  dyes  in  more 
subtle  colors.  They  are  given  a  hghter  wash  and  often  require 
little  or  no  painting. 

The  rugs  are  graded  and  named  like  oysters.  (You  know  that 
a  Blue  Point  is  a  small  oyster  and  a  Cape  Cod  is  the  mammoth 
size,  no  matter  where  they  grow. )  The  cheapest  grade  of  "mod- 
em Oriental"  is  the  Lilihan.  The  middle  quality  is  the  Sarouk, 
and  the  finest  is  the  Kashan.  See  Plate  X.  These  names  have  no 
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bearing  on  their  designs  which  are  practically  all  ahke,  or  their 
place  of  weaving.  The  modern  Kirman  has  more  distinction, 
though  it  has  little  relationship  to  the  antique  rugs  of  that  south- 
ern city.  It  is  chemically  washed,  but  lightly,  and  the  good 
vegetable  dyes  do  not  need  to  be  replaced  with  applied  color. 

A  few  Persian  rugs  are  still  woven  in  their  traditional  regional 
designs,  notably  the  Ghorevan,  the  Tabriz,  the  Herez  and  the 
Bijar  which  dealers  call  the  "iron  rug  of  the  East,"  because  it  is  so 
durable. 

The  rugs  made  to  be  sold  in  Europe  are  not  washed,  so  if  a 
rug  of  that  type  is  brought  into  this  country,  it  is  called  a 
European  Kashan  or  a  European  Kirman.  These  rugs  are  strong 
in  color  compared  to  the  "semi-antiques,"  which  is  why  so  many 
people  buy  the  ones  that  have  been  softened  by  a  chemical  short 
cut.  But  a  little  time  will  take  care  of  that  and  eventually  they 
will  acquire  the  imobtrusive  natural  luster  that  an  Oriental 
should  have. 

American  Oriental  Reproductions  made  on  machine  looms  are 
so  similar  to  the  modem  Orientals  made  in  Persia  by  hand  that 
you  can't  tell  the  diflFerence  without  close  inspection.  They  have 
the  same  American  designs  and  the  same  chemically  produced 
shine.  They  are  woven  through  to  the  back  and  have  a  fringe 
made  by  a  continuation  of  the  warp  threads.  One  rug  has  even 
been  made  with  a  knotted  pile. 

These  machine-made  rugs  are  not  nearly  as  closely  woven 
or  as  intricate  in  design  as  the  best  Kashan  quahty,  but  they  are 
far  less  expensive  and  are  probably  better  and  more  durable  than 
the  cheap  Lilihan. 

Russia  has  carefully  controlled  the  rug  industries  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  Turkestan,  so  that  only  a  limited  number  of  Caucasian 
and  Bokhara  rugs  are  available.  They  are  still  woven  in  the  good 
traditional  designs  and  colored  with  vegetable  dyes. 
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The  Samarkand  rugs  seem  to  have  disappeared  entirely,  and 
Tm"kish  rugs  are  not  in  demand  in  the  American  market.  Few 
Chinese  rugs  are  sold  nowadays,  and  the  Chinese  weavers  have 
turned  to  other  styles  and  fabrics. 

Today  is  1946.  Next  year  new  floorcoverings  will  appear; 
some  of  the  older  styles  will  vanish.  The  picture  changes  because 
fashions  change;  foreign  and  domestic  markets  and  conditions 
change;  and  your  own  tastes  change.  But  American  women  will 
always  have  an  almost  confusing  wealtli  to  choose  from. 
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Owf  of  f^e  ^oa 


^ec^n  tcauilcs 


The  word  carpet  stems  from  the  Latin  verb  carpere,  meaning 
to  pluck  or  card,  and  so  is  closely  associated  with  wool.  From 
very  ancient  times  carpet  has  been  used  to  mean  a  woven  fabric, 
usually  of  wool,  which  serves  as  a  covering  for  furniture  or  floors. 

The  word  rug  is  the  Swedish  rugg  meaning  rough  entangled 
hair,  and  has  come  into  common  English  usage  in  comparatively 
modern  times.  Today  it  usually  denotes  a  floorcovering  of 
definite  size  and  shape,  often  with  a  border,  that  does  not  com- 
pletely cover  a  room  from  wall  to  wall.  (Early  machine-made 
bordered  rugs  were  called,  for  some  unexplainable  reason,  "art 
squares.") 

To  a  certain  extent  rug  and  carpet  are  interchangeable  today, 
but  carpet  is  a  far  broader  term,  for  carpet  is  the  fabric  itself. 
Most  rugs  are  made  of  carpet  by  carpet  manufacturers  on  carpet 
looms.  A  Persian  rug  is  called  also— and  just  as  correctly— a  Per- 
sian carpet;  in  fact  tlie  only  rugs  that  are  not  carpets  are  animal 
skin,  felt  base  or  any  other  floorcovering  that  is  not  woven. 

The  term  broadloom  is  widely  used  as  a  synonym  for  plain 
carpet.  This  is  in  error.  In  reality  broadloom  is  any  fabric  woven 
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on  a  broad  or  wide  loom,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  standard 
twenty-seven  inch  width.  The  first  broad  looms  were  perfected 
about  1900.  Not  only  wide  seamless  plain  carpet  but  seamless 
bordered  rugs  and  carpets  of  many  textures  and  patterns  are 
made  on  broad  looms  today. 


^^arpef  and  cJvuct  ^'^K^S 


Standard  carpet  widths  are  twenty-seven  inches,  three,  nine, 
twelve,  fifteen  and  eighteen  feet.  Four  and  one-half,  six,  and 
ten  and  a  half  foot  widths  are  available  in  a  limited  selection. 
The  widest  chenille  loom  in  the  United  States  is  thirty  feet. 
Handmade  carpet  can  be  made  in  any  desired  width. 

"Lokweave"  is  a  broadloom  fabric  in  which  the  pile  tufts 
are  woven  through  to  the  back  and  anchored  firmly  into  the 
warps  and  wefts  with  a  plastic  coating  or  sealer.  The  cut  edges 
cannot  ravel  so  no  binding  or  selvage  is  needed.  Any  two  pieces 
of  carpet  can  be  butted  together  and  fastened  so  securely  with 
a  strip  of  tape  and  more  sealer  that  the  surface  seam  is  practi- 
cally invisible. 

Standard  machine-made  rug  sizes  today  are: 

2r'x54''                        6'x9'  9'xl8' 

36"  X  63''  7'&'  x  9'  12'  x  12' 

36"x72"  8'3"xl0'6"  12'xl5' 

4'6"x6'                            9'xl0'6"  12'xl8' 

4'6"x6'6"                        9'xl2'  12'x21' 
4'6"x7'6"                       9'xl5' 

Less  common  sizes  are: 

10^6"  x  12'  ll'3"xl2' 

10'6"xl5'  ll'3"xl5' 

10'6"xl8'  ir3"xl8' 
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Rugs  made  by  cutting  off  and  binding  lengths  from  a  roll  of 
carpet  (or  "roll  goods")  can  of  course  be  any  size  and  shape.  If 
one  dimension  of  the  rug  is  not  a  standard  carpet  width  some 
waste  is  involved  but  this  can  often  be  minimized  by  using 
Lokweave. 

Handmade  rugs  are,  of  course,  any  and  every  size  and  shape. 

There  are  innumerable  grades  or  qualities  or  constructions  of 
floorcoverings.  Each  has  been  developed  by  experts  because  it 
serves  a  certain  purpose  best.  Cost  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor 
in  deciding  how  a  carpet  shall  be  made.  Certain  types  of  backing 
material,  kinds  of  wool,  yam  weights  and  twists  and  pile  heights 
will  wear  best  in  certain  places— a  hotel  corridor,  or  an  elevator, 
or  a  private  home.  Years  of  research,  wear  tests  and  practical 
experience  have  gone  into  these  different  constructions  and  each 
has  its  use. 

K^vaoe  v-YVaJnes 

Every  manufacturer  has  a  name  for  each  grade,  but  the  ones 
best  known  to  you  are  those  applied  to  the  fabrics  sold  for  private 
homes.  These  grade  names  are  often  nationally  advertised,  and 
usually  attached  to  the  rugs  and  carpets  you  see  in  retail  stores. 
Knowing  them  will  give  you  a  basis  for  comparison  shopping 
and  assurance  that  you  are  getting  a  standard  fabric  made  by  a 
responsible  manufacturer. 

It  has  been  a  long-established  practice  to  borrow  or  adapt 
Oriental  names  for  some  domestic  rugs.  The  labels,  however, 
as  well  as  the  prices,  vdll  tell  you  plainly  that  they  are  made  in 
the  United  States  by  machine. 

Occasionally  a  store  will  discard  the  manufacturer's  grade 
name  and  use  one  of  its  own  choosing. 

Carpet  mills  require  a  tremendous  capital  investment.  One 
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wide  loom  alone  can  cost  as  much  as  thirty  thousand  dollars  and 
the  large  mills  have  several  hundred  looms.  Add  to  this  the  costly 
and  elaborate  equipment  for  washing,  dyeing,  blending  and 
spinning  the  materials,  developing  the  fabrics  and  designing  the 
patterns,  then  finishing,  handling  and  warehousing  them.  In 
this  industry  there  are  only  a  few  large  and  medium-sized  mills, 
rather  than  hundreds  of  small  ones.  It  is  no  business  for  the  fly- 
by-nighter. 

During  the  war  every  mill  was  largely  converted  to  making 
blankets  or  duck  for  the  AiTny  and  Navy.  By  the  beginning  of 
1945,  the  industry  had  produced  enough  duck  a  yard  wide  to  go 
three  and  a  half  times  around  the  globe  and  more  than  ten 
milHon  blankets.  One  company  alone  became  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  woolen  blankets  in  the  world.  Their  machine  shops 
produced  parts  for  guns  and  ships  and  planes,  and  even  had  a 
small  finger  in  the  atomic  bomb. 

There  are  basically  only  four  types  of  loom  for  macliine-made 
pile  carpet  in  use  today— the  Wilton  or  Brussels,  the  Axminster, 
the  velvet  or  tapestry,  and  the  chenille.  They  are  of  no  impor- 
tance to  you  as  a  consumer,  for  it  is  the  quality  and  appearance 
of  the  fabric  that  counts,  not  the  technical  details  of  how  it  is 
woven.  Today,  in  order  to  produce  all  the  new  textures,  there 
are  innumerable  variations  of  the  following  basic  weaves.  See 
Plate  XI. 

INGRAIN 

A  flat-woven  fabric  made  of  two  or  three  layers  of  cloth  which 
interchange  to  form  a  pattern.  Ingrain  is  not  made  at  all 
today. 
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WILTON 


A  cut-pile  carpet  woven  on  a  Jacquard  loom.  This  loom  has 
anywhere  from  two  to  six  boxes  (or  "frames")  containing  spools 
of  varicolored  yam  all  feeding  simultaneously  into  tlie  fabric. 
The  color  which  is  required  to  make  the  design  is  pulled  up  to 
the  surface,  the  selection  being  governed  by  a  series  of  pierced 
cards  which  work  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  player  piano 
roll. 

BRUSSELS 

Woven  in  the  same  way  as  the  Wilton,  but  the  pile,  which  is 
almost  always  of  worsted  yam,  remains  looped.  Little  Brussels 
carpet  is  made  today. 

VELVET 

Made  on  a  loom  similar  to  the  Wilton,  but  the  yam  is  fed  from 
a  beam  instead  of  frames.  No  Jacquard  cards  are  necessary  be- 
cause there  is  no  selection  to  be  made,  all  the  wool  appearing  on 
the  surface.  Most  plain  carpet  is  the  velvet  weave.  Patterned 
velvets  are  also  made.  In  the  cheaper  type  the  design  is  printed 
onto  the  finished  fabric.  In  the  better  grades  the  design  is  printed 
onto  the  yarn  before  it  is  woven.  These  are  "drum  prints"  and 
can  be  distinguished  because  tlie  color  is  in  the  roots  as  well  as 
on  the  surface  of  the  pile. 

TAPESTRY 

Woven  like  the  velvet  but  the  pile  is  uncut. 

AXMINSTER 

A  cut-pile  fabric  in  which  the  most  intricate  designs  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  colors  are  possible  because  each  pile  tuft 
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in  the  entire  repeat  of  the  pattern  is  taken  from  a  separate  length 
of  yam.  These  individual  lengths  are  set,  each  in  its  proper 
place,  on  a  series  of  long  spools  which  are  attached  to  an  endless 
chain  above  the  loom  and  which  drop  down  at  the  proper  time 
so  that  the  yam  can  be  inserted  into  the  fabric. 


CHENILLE 


Two  separate  looms  are  used  to  make  chenille  carpet.  The  first 
weaves  the  "fur,"  long  caterpillarlike  strands  which  form  the 
pile.  ( The  word  "chenille"  is  French  for  caterpillar. )  The  second 
weaves  the  backing,  incorporating  the  fur  securely  at  the  same 
time.  The  pattern  is  set  during  the  first  process,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  colored  yams  which  are  stretched  parallel,  fastened 
at  certain  intervals  with  strong  cross  threads  and  then  cut  into 
strips.  Any  number  of  colors  may  be  used,  and,  because  there  is 
less  diflFerentiation  in  cost  between  large  and  small  yardages  than 
in  any  other  weave,  it  is  much  used  for  special  orders. 

FLAT    WEAVES     AND     SUMMER     RUGS 

These  pileless  floorcoverings  are  made  on  looms  which  are  simi- 
lar to  tliose  used  for  weaving  cloth.  Harness  looms,  dobby  looms 
and  Jacquard  looms  are  employed,  and  the  weaves  may  be  any- 
thing from  a  simple  basket  weave  to  all  manner  of  more  com- 
plicated herring-bones,  twills,  etc.  Reversible  rugs  with  a  pat- 
tern are  made  on  a  two-frame  Jacquard  loom.  Many  of  the 
interesting  textures  made  today  result  from  the  use  of  a  variety 
of  yams  rather  than  weaves. 

The  springy  pads  used  under  carpets  and  rugs  are  called  linings. 
Their  most  important  purpose  is  to  increase  the  Ufe  of  your  floor 
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covering  by  decreasing  the  friction  between  it  and  the  hard  floor. 
More  than  that,  they  add  appreciably  to  the  feehng  of  softness 
underfoot.  They  provide  additional  insulation,  conserving  heat 
and  deadening  sound.  They  minimize  the  irregularities  of  an 
uneven  wood  or  concrete  floor. 

The  best  carpet  linings  are  made  of  cow  hair,  which  is  durable 
and  very  resilient,  the  second  best  of  combinations  of  hair  and 
jute,  and  the  least  desirable  of  jute  alone.  The  hair  and  jute  is 
punched  or  pressed  into  both  sides  of  a  burlap  foundation.  The 
"waffle"  surface  (little  raised  squares  on  one  side)  is  placed  to 
the  floor,  creating  a  certain  amount  of  suction  which  prevents 
slipping. 

Linings  are  manufactured  and  sold  in  varying  weights,  the 
weight  indicating  the  number  of  ounces  per  square  yard.  Stand- 
ard weights  for  private  houses  are: 


28  ounce 

40  ounce 

32  ounce 

45  ounce 

36  ounce 

48  ounce 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  thicker  and  heavier  the  pad  the 
more  service  it  will  give,  but  if  pads  thicker  than  48  ounces  are 
used,  there  is  danger  of  tearing  the  carpet  when  moving  large 
pieces  of  furniture.  Based  on  actual  experience,  the  most  popular 
weights  for  home  use  are  the  40  ounce,  45  ounce  and  48  ounce. 

Practically  every  all-hair  or  hair-and-jute  lining  made  today  is 
treated  for  resistance  to  moths  and  is  so  marked  on  the  label. 

Rubber  pads,  made  of  poured  latex,  are  recommended  where 
they  must  be  moved  frequently.  Felted  linings  wdll  tear  wdth  too 
much  handling. 

For  use  under  very  small  rugs,  thin  nonskid  pads  of  treated 
paper  or  linoleum-like  material  are  available. 
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Designs  for  floorcoverings  come  from  many  sources.  Beautiful 
old  patterns  from  rugs,  dress  and  upholstery  fabrics  and  wall- 
papers are  often  used.  Well-known  modem  artists  and  industrial 
designers  are  frequently  commissioned  to  make  sketches. 

The  large  manufacturers  maintain  a  permanent  staflF  of  tal- 
ented and  experienced  men  to  create  new  designs  and  to  trans- 
late ideas  from  other  sources.  They  are  indispensable  because 
they  understand  the  nature  of  a  floorcovering  and  its  use.  They 
know  there  must  be  a  certain  contrast  of  color  because  soil  and 
wear  soften  it  very  soon.  Just  what  types  of  design  "stay  on  the 
floor"  and  look  well  at  a  distance  and  as  a  whole  must  be  consid- 
ered. Because  a  floorcovering  is  viewed  from  every  side  and 
every  angle  there  is  usually  little  "direction"  in  the  pattern,  and 
people  hesitate  to  step  on  human  and  animal  motifs  that  are  too 
naturalistic.  The  head  of  George  Washington  was  once  realisti- 
cally woven  into  a  small  rug,  but  few  were  sold  because  nobody 
liked  to  walk  on  the  Father  of  his  Country! 

The  Persians  found  an  answer  to  all  these  limitations  many 
years  ago,  in  fact  their  solutions  have  never  been  improved. 
Today  many  people  prefer  simpler  patterns  but  the  best  designs 
for  floorcoverings,  no  matter  what  type,  will  always  be  flat, 
balanced  and  restrained. 

In  the  designing  department  ideas  are  not  only  created,  but 
every  design,  before  it  can  be  made  into  cloth,  must  be  trans- 
lated into  a  loom-pattern.  Checked  paper  similar  to  graph  paper 
is  used,  each  small  rectangle  representing  a  tuft  of  pile.  The 
finest  sketch  is  worthless  if  it  is  not  "put  into  checks"  with  skiU 
and  imagination. 

The  most  enchanting  thing  in  the  carpet  industry  is  the  quiU 
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box.  It  is  a  large  deep  frame  set  on  an  easel  and  full  of  numbered 
holes  like  a  punchboard.  In  each  hole  is  a  cardboard  tube  which 
serves  as  a  handle  for  a  small  pompon  of  colored  yam.  Imagine 
several  thousand  of  these  pompons— each  one  slightly  different 
in  hue  or  value  or  chroma  from  all  the  others,  blending  together 
into  a  softly  shaded  sea  of  color. 

The  colorist  is  a  man  of  importance  and  this  magic  box  is  his 
tool.  When  the  loom-pattem  is  finished  it  is  given  to  him.  He 
chooses  the  colors  for  the  woven  fabric  from  his  quills,  selecting 
and  rejecting  till  he  has  a  perfect  harmony.  The  number  on  each 
quill  indicates  a  certain  dye  formula  which  the  head  dyer  at  the 
mill  will  use  to  produce  each  exact  and  particular  shade  needed 
to  weave  the  carpet. 
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Six  carpets  of  interesting  new  texture,  made  on  modern  machine 
looms.  (Courtesy  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  and  Bigelow  Weavers) 

PLATE  IX 
At  left  is  a  modern  Navajo  rug  in  subtle  shades  of  yellow  green,  blue 
green,  and  beige.  (Courtesy  Marshall  Field  ik  Co.,  Chicago)  A  con- 
temporary Swedish  rug  designed  bv  Elsa  Gullberg  is  shown  at  the 
right.  ( Courtesy  American-Swedish  News  Exchange ) 
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A  fine  example  of  a  present  day  Persian  "Keshan"  is  shown  at  the  left. 
( Courtesy  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. )  At  right  is  a  modern  floral  designed  b) 
the  famous  French  artist,  Raoul  Dufy.  ( Courtes\'  Bigelow  Weavers ) 

plate' X 


Two  fine  floral  Axminster  carpets  are  shown  above.  (Conrtes)' 
Bigelow  Weavers )  Below  are  two  styles  of  custom-made  chenille,  one 
traditional,  one  "carved"  modern.  (Courtesy  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills) 
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From  left  to  right  abo\  e  and  below  are  sliown:  a  worsted  Wilton  carpet,  3  shot 
(filler  threads  show  in  cross  section),  3  frames;  a  wool  Brussels  (looped  pile 
Wilton),  2  shot,  4  frames;  a  \el\et,  loekwea\e  construction,  showing  pile  varns 
wo\  en  through  to  back;  and  a  woolen  Wilton,  2  shot,  5  frames. 


PLATE  XI.  Models  of  basic  macltinc-nuulc  carpet  weaves  shoicii  in 
lengths.  (Coiirtesi/  Bigeloic  Weavers) 


The  last  four  illustrations  show  the  wea\es  of:  a  tapestry  carpet,  pattern  printed 
on  pile  yarn  before  wea\  ing;  a  \elvet  carpet,  2  shot,  wool  pile;  an  Axminster 
carpet,  2  shot;  a  chenille  carpet,  showing  catcher  thread  binding  pile  to  back. 
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Boldh'  patterned  Oriental  used  etfectivelv  in  a  formal  modern  room 
( Cou'rtesN'  R.  H.  Macv  &  Co. ) 

PLATE  XII 
Machine-made  Axminster  of  Direetoire  design  taken  from  an  antique 
Auhusson.  (C()urtes\'  B.  Altmaii  &  Co.) 


CHAPTER   EIGHT 
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To  properly  perform  its  function  a  floorcovering  must,  above  all, 
be  constructed  of  durable  materials.  What  your  carpet  is  made 
of  is  of  more  importance  to  you  than  the  technicahties  of  its 
weave. 


WOOL 


The  most  widely  used  material  in  the  floorcoverings  of  every  era 
and  every  people  has  always  been  wool.  No  other  natural  fiber 
can  approach  it  for  durability,  warmth,  resihence  and  resistance 
to  soil. 

Though  sheep  are  raised  all  over  the  world,  it  is  only  certain 
breeds  reared  in  rigorous  climates  that  have  fleeces  long,  tough 
and  springy  enough  for  use  underfoot.  American  wool  is  too  soft 
and  fine  for  carpet  weaving,  so  all  of  the  wools  we  use  are  im- 
ported from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Because  they  are  not  com- 
petitive with  our  domestic  product,  they  come  into  this  country 
duty  free,  under  bond  to  be  used  only  for  floorcoverings. 

The  carpet  wools  used  in  machine  manufacture  today  come 
from  such  far-flung  comers  of  the  globe  as  China,  Scotland, 
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India,  South  America,  Asia  Minor  and  Iceland.  There  are,  of 
course,  innumerable  grades  from  each  source,  priced  according 
to  quality.  And  there  are  certain  years  when,  like  vintage  wines, 
the  wool  is  of  outstanding  excellence.  This  usually  happens  when 
the  sheep  have  been  through  an  unusually  long,  cold  winter. 

The  yam  in  your  carpet  is  never  made  from  the  wool  of  just 
one  of  these  countries.  It  is  always  a  blend,  or  mix,  because  each 
type  has  certain  desirable  and  necessary  qualities.  Scotch  and 
Chinese  wool  is  very  strong  and  durable,  Indian  wool  has  great 
resiliency,  while  South  American  wool  is  long  and  extremely 
glossy.  The  mix  is  prepared  according  to  formula,  depending  on 
the  quality,  weight  and  type  of  yam  required  for  a  given  fabric. 
Naturally  a  larger  percentage  of  the  best  and  most  expensive 
wools  usually  goes  into  the  best  and  most  expensive  fabrics. 

The  wool  goes  through  an  elaborate  and  extensive  cleaning 
process,  for  sometimes  as  much  as  a  third  of  its  weight  is  grease, 
dirt,  and  foreign  matter.  It  must  be  absolutely  clean  before  it  can 
be  properly  dyed. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  yarn— worsted  and  woolen.  Worsted 
yam  is  made  from  only  the  longest  fibers.  They  are  carefully 
combed  till  they  all  lie  parallel,  then  twisted  together.  This 
process  makes  a  very  lustrous  yam  which  is  extremely  strong 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness. 

Woolen  yam  is  spun  from  all  lengths  of  fibers  which  are  thor- 
oughly tumbled  about  every  which  way  so  that  they  become 
somewhat  felted  before  being  twisted.  The  result  is  a  thick, 
furry  yam  with  less  gloss. 

Handmade  rugs  used  to  be  made  largely  from  wool  grown  in 
each  weaver's  vicinity.  Consequently,  there  was  wide  variation 
in  their  quality  and  durability.  Persia,  Russia  (which  includes 
Turkestan  and  the  Caucasus)  and  Spain  produce  some  fine 
carpet  wools. 
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The  yams  used  in  imported  rugs  are  more  standardized  today 
and  often  are  grown  in  another  region  or  country. 

Oriental  weavers  used  many  natural  shades  of  wool— white, 
cream,  beige,  brown,  gray  and  black.  Moroccan  and  Navajo 
Indian  rugs  are  largely  made  of  undyed  yams. 

COTTON 

Cotton  has  long  been  used  for  backing  threads  because  it  makes 
a  light,  firm  foundation  which  is  less  stretchy  than  wool.  Both 
warps  and  wefts  of  most  Persian  rugs  are  cotton. 

In  the  American  machine  industry,  domestic  run-of-the-mill 
cotton  is  used,  usually  in  combination  with  jute,  paper,  or  co-jute 
( cotton  and  jute ) .  In  some  of  the  better  fabrics  all  the  backing 
yams  are  cotton. 

There  are  many  all-cotton  rugs  on  the  market  today  in  both 
flat  and  pile  weaves.  They  are  light  and  washable,  but  soil  much 
more  quickly  than  woolen  rugs.  A  cotton  pile  lacks  the  resiliency 
of  wool  so  is  more  prone  to  get  limp  and  flat. 

JUTE 

Jute  is  a  vegetable  fiber  imported  from  India.  It  is  cheap  and 
strong,  has  stiffness  and  body  and  does  not  shrink,  so  in  some 
cases  it  is  more  desirable  than  cotton  for  backing  yams.  It  is  also 
sometimes  used  for  pile  yam  and  flat-woven  Summer  rugs. 

RAYON 

Synthetic  fibers  have  gained  some  importance  in  floorcovering 
manufacture,  especiaUy  since  wool  was  scarce  during  the  war 
years.  Rugs  made  from  half  wool  and  half  rayon  have  proven 
quite  satisfactory.  Experiments  with  new  types  of  rayon  which 
have  more  resihence  and  resistance  to  soil  are  being  made,  but 
to  date  they  are  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  wool. 
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Other  synthetic  yams  may  have  future  possibilities.  Nylon  is 
superbly  resilient  and  dirt-resistant  but  its  price  today  makes 
it  prohibitive  for  floorcoverings. 

FLAX     (linen) 

Linen  warps  are  used  in  a  few  handmade  fabrics  because  they 
are  stronger  than  cotton  and  do  not  shrink.  Flax  is  also  used  today 
by  one  domestic  manufacturer  for  an  attractive  and  durable  flat 
weave. 

SILK 

In  certain  regions  where  silk  was  plentiful,  such  as  Cliina  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kashan  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  lugs  were 
occasionally  made  with  silk  pile  and  often  with  silk  warps  and 
wefts.  Silk  pile  was  used  in  the  fabulously  beautiful  Polanaise 
carpets,  but  it  is  too  delicate  to  be  really  suitable  for  floorcover- 
ings. It  is  practically  never  employed  in  machine-made  rugs. 

camel's   hair 

There  is  a  type  of  camel  in  eastern  Persia  that  grows  long  wool- 
like hair  which  is  fine  for  rug  weaving.  It  is  silky  and  soft  but 
very  durable.  It  was  largely  used,  always  in  natural  beige  to 
brown  colors,  in  the  rugs  of  Hamadan,  Mosul,  and  Baluchistan. 
Camel's  hair  was  also  employed  to  some  extent  in  China.  On 
muggy  days  these  rugs  will  smell  a  little  like  our  dearly  beloved 
old  camel's  hair  coat.  Most  of  the  so-called  camel's  hair  today  is 
goat  hair. 

GOAT    HAIR 

In  Turkestan  and  Asia  Minor  goat  hair  is  used  in  some  rugs, 
usually  in  the  natural  brown  color. 
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PAPER 

The  least  expensive  summer  rugs  are  called  fiber  rugs.  They  are 
made  of  paper  yams  in  simple  flat  weaves. 

Since  the  war  cut  off  the  East  Indian  jute  supply  a  paper  yam, 
waterproofed  and  strengthened  by  a  chemical  coating,  has  also 
been  used  in  backings  for  pile  floorcoverings.  It  has  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  its  use  may  be  continued. 

SISAL 

Though  sisal  is  found  in  several  tropical  countries  the  best  qual- 
ity comes  from  Java,  It  is  a  tough  hairy  vegetable  fiber  with  an 
attractive  sheen.  Summer  rugs  made  from  sisal  are  manufactured 
in  this  country  and  also  imported  from  Belgium  and  Holland. 

RUSH 

Rush  rugs,  or  iTish  squares  which  can  be  sewn  together  to  make 
inigs  of  any  size,  are  made  from  a  tropical  sea  grass.  Water  being 
its  natural  habitat  it  is  ideal  for  exposed  porches  or  terraces.  The 
best  rush  fiber  comes  from  French  Indo-China. 

COCOA     FIBER 

The  hairy  fiber  that  covers  the  coconut  shell  is  also  used  for 
summer  rugs. 

cow    HAIR 

Indian  druggets  are  felted  hair  from  various  animals.  Probably 
most  of  them  are  cattle  or  yak  hair.  The  best  quality  is  the  light- 
est, evenest  color.  The  dark  rugs  are  less  desirable  and  should  be 
less  expensive.  The  chief  use  of  domestic  cattle  hair  is  for  carpet 
linings. 
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Good  floorcoverings  are  not  cheap,  but  it  is  fantastically  foolish 
to  buy  anything  but  good  ones  unless  you  are  furnishing  a  tem- 
porary place,  or  are  one  of  those  restless  people  who  can't  stand 
living  with  the  same  things  more  than  a  few  seasons. 

In  machine-made  rugs  and  carpets  the  manufacturer's  price 
to  the  retailer  is  based  on  his  capital  investment  (which  in  a 
carpet  mill  is  enormous ) ,  designing  and  prepaiing  the  loom  pat- 
tern, the  cost  of  the  materials,  washing,  dyeing  and  spinning 
those  materials,  weaving  and  finishing  the  fabric,  and  the  han- 
dling charges.  The  selling,  advertising  and  general  overhead 
expense  is  relatively  small. 

Most  of  these  basic  costs  are  almost  as  great  for  a  cheap  rug 
as  they  are  for  a  good  one.  The  main  factor  which  makes  the 
difference  in  price  is  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  materials 
used.  No  woman  would  pay  an  expensive  dressmaker  to  concoct 
a  dress  of  cheesecloth,  and  very  few  would  hire  a  high-priced 
upholsterer  to  cover  a  sofa  with  cheap  shoddy  fabric.  It  makes 
no  more  sense  to  pay  a  carpet  manufacturer  to  design  and  weave 
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for  you  a  floorcovering  without  sufficient  material  of  good 
quality,  because  in  every  case  tlie  labor  costs  are  way  out  of 
proportion  to  the  life  and  looks  of  the  finished  job.  By  paying  a 
good  deal  less  than  twice  as  much  money  you  can  get  a  floor 
covering  that  is  much  more  beautiful  and  will  stay  that  way  at 
least  twice  as  long. 

In  the  decade  before  the  war  retail  prices  for  stock  rugs  and 
carpets  ranged  all  the  way  from  about  four  dollars  to  twenty 
dollars  a  square  yard.  Special  order  fabrics  could  cost  as  high  as 
fifty  dollars  a  yard.  Good-looking,  durable  carpet— a  really 
sound  investment,  could  retail  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  yard. 
Some  of  the  new  textures,  the  very  high  pile  luxury  weaves  and 
plain  chenille,  were  in  the  middle  brackets,  while  specially 
designed  made-to-order  chenilles  ranged  up  to  the  top. 

Retail  prices  are  usually  based  on  a  fixed  markup  over  the 
manufacturer's  price.  In  a  reputable  department  or  furniture 
store  you  can  depend  on  receiving  fair  value  for  your  money. 
Occasionally,  when  a  store  is  overstocked  or  wishes  to  promote 
business  by  having  a  sale,  you  may  pick  up  good  quality  floor 
coverings  at  reduced  prices. 

More  often,  though,  the  goods  are  marked  down  because  they 
are  undesirable  merchandise.  It  may  be  an  inferior  color  or 
design,  it  may  be  a  fabric  that  customers  have  found  unsatis- 
factory. The  possibility  that  the  special  carpet  or  rug  you  have 
looked  at  and  yearned  for  all  season  wiU  be  in  the  August  sale 
is  extremely  remote. 

It  is  difficult  to  shop  comparatively  because  the  manufacturer's 
names  for  grades  and  qualities  are  often  removed,  tlie  same 
weaves  and  colors  may  be  available  in  several  quahties,  and 
popular  patterns  are  frequently  copied  in  a  variety  of  price 
ranges. 

If  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  name  of  the  quality  are  on 
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the  fabric,  and  the  price  is  plainly  marked,  you  know  exactly 
what  you  are  getting.  You  will  probably  find,  if  you  shop  around, 
that  prices  are  about  the  same  in  all  the  reputable  stores. 

Your  eyes  and  your  fingers  are  the  best  tools  in  judging  qual- 
ity. Whether  a  machine-made  fabric  is  a  Wilton  or  an  Axminster 
is  of  no  importance.  People  used  to  believe  that  a  velvet  was 
cheap  and  generally  imdesirable,  but  some  of  the  best  and  most 
expensive  plain  carpet  made  is  the  velvet  weave.  Axminster 
looms  are  used  for  the  finest  Oriental  reproductions  as  well  as 
for  some  shoddy  cheap  rugs.  Good  Wiltons  are,  as  they  always 
have  been,  very  durable,  but  a  cheap  Wilton  will  not  give  you 
the  service  that  a  good  velvet  or  Axminster  will.  So  disregard 
weaves  and  judge  your  floorcovering  with  your  eyes  and  your 
finger. 

Take  the  fabric  in  your  hands  and  make  sure  it  is  firm  and  at 
the  same  time  pliable.  Part  the  pile  and  notice  how  closely  the 
tufts  are  set  in  each  row,  how  much  wool  there  is  in  each  tuft 
and  how  close  the  rows  of  tufts  are  together.  Look  at  the  pile 
height.  A  low  close  pile  is  more  likely  to  wear  longer  than  a  high 
sparse  one,  but  in  general  both  closeness  of  weave  and  a  sub- 
stantial pile  height  are  desirable.  The  weight  of  the  fabric  should 
tell  you  a  good  deal  too. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  layman  to  really  judge  the 
quahty  of  wool.  It  should  be  soft  but  resihent,  springing  back 
into  place  no  matter  how  hard  you  press  it  down.  See  that  it  has 
the  natural  luster  that  good  wool  should  have.  Of  course  a 
worsted  yam  has  more  sheen  than  a  woolen  yam,  but  no  wool 
should  be  harsh,  brittle,  or  dull.  If  the  pile  is  part  or  all  rayon  it 
should  still  be  resilient.  On  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  wool 
in  your  carpet  its  permanent  good  looks  depend,  and  for  quality 
you  must  rely  on  the  integrity  of  the  manufacturer  and  your 
dealer. 
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At  left  a  lar<2;e-scale  Victorian  printed  velvet  made  in  England.  A  two- 
plv  hand-loomed  ingrain,  over  a  hundred  years  old,  at  right. 
PLATE  XIII.   Old  carpets  from  the  Bif^elow  Weavers'  collection. 
Typical  William  Morris  design  of  the  earlv  nineteen  hundreds  at  left. 
At  right,  a  boldly  patterned  three-ply  ingrain  made  about  1860. 


Modern  Axminster  rug  shown  in  the  MetropoHtan  Museimi  of  Art. 
1934.  These  furnishings  were  designed  bv  Holil:)ird  &  Root,  to  he  sold 
in  volume  bv  Monttj;omer\'  Ward. 

PLATE  XIV 
Axminster  broadloom  of  simulated  texture  in  the  author's  modernized 
New  York  brownstone  apartment,  1935. 
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The  backing  yams— warps,  stuffer,  filler,  wefts— may  be  jute, 
wool,  cotton,  or  treated  paper  or  a  combination  of  two  or  three 
of  these  materials.  They  are  usually  of  a  quality  commensurate 
with  the  surface  material. 

See  that  the  selvage  is  strong  and  the  binding  carefully  sewed 
on  or,  in  the  case  of  Lokweave,  that  there  is  suflBcient  sealer 
around  the  edges  to  lock  the  tufts  securely. 

Handmade  floorcoverings  are  by  and  large  more  expensive 
than  those  made  by  machine.  A  cheap  handmade  rug  is  just  as 
foolish  an  investment  as  a  cheap  one  made  by  machine.  Here, 
though  the  labor  costs  are  considerably  higher  because  of  the 
greater  number  of  hand-tied  knots  in  a  fine  fabric,  the  import 
duties  and  shipping  and  handling  charges  are  so  great  a  part  of 
the  cost  that  no  one  should  buy  a  handmade  rug  unless  it  is 
well  woven  with  sufficient  material  of  good  quality. 

Imported  rug  prices  fluctuate  widely,  depending  on  supply 
and  demand,  the  international  currency  exchange,  the  rate  of 
customs  duty  and  general  economic  conditions  in  the  comitries 
where  they  are  made. 

Oriental  rugs  more  than  doubled  in  price  after  the  first  World 
War,  and  during  the  second  one  they  were  very  high  because 
no  ceiling  price  was  applied  to  them.  Even  so,  they  were  much 
in  demand  because  American  manufacturers  had  converted  most 
of  their  looms  to  making  duck  and  blankets  for  the  armed  forces 
and  could  produce  only  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  their 
normal  output. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  import  duty  on  Orientals  was  a 
minimum  of  twenty-five  cents  a  square  foot,  usually  averaging 
an  addition  of  about  50  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  rug.  Recently 
that  rate  has  been  materially  reduced  so  that  the  duty  in  1946 
was  around  22  per  cent.  This  saving  should  eventually  be 
reflected  in  the  retail  market. 
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Just  before  the  war  a  top  quality  modern  washed  Oriental 
(Kashan)  was  retailing  for  around  five  hundred  dollars  in  the 
9  X  12  size,  those  of  the  middle  quality  (Sarouks)  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  four  hundred  dollars,  and  the  cheapest  grade  ( Lil- 
ihans)  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Because  they 
have  not  been  in  as  great  demand  the  older  unwashed  rugs  are 
often  less  expensive,  though  they  are  usually  better  buys  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  rug  experts,  very  much  more  beautiful. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  layman  to  judge  the  value  of 
an  Oriental.  The  prices  may  diflFer  amazingly  in  two  rugs  that 
look  as  alike  as  two  peas  to  you  or  me.  The  beauty  and  elaborate- 
ness of  design  and  the  richness  and  harmony  of  color  are  fairly 
obvious.  The  closeness  of  the  weave  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  piece  are  not  difficult  to  see.  But  in  judging  the  quality  of 
the  material— both  pile  and  backing  threads,  the  durability  of  the 
dyes,  and  the  age  and  rarity  of  the  piece— most  of  us  are  swim- 
ming way  over  our  heads,  and  we  are  completely  dependent  on 
the  integrity  of  our  dealer. 

Other  handmade  floorcoverings,  too,  are  priced  according  to 
their  beauty,  their  rarity,  their  age,  their  condition,  whether 
or  not  they  are  in  fashion  at  the  moment,  and— particularly  in 
the  case  of  newly  made  pieces— how  much  they  cost  to  produce 
and  import.  The  duty  on  handmade  carpets  ( other  than  Orien- 
tals )  which  are  not  one  hundred  years  old  is  about  60  per  cent. 

A  hand-knotted  rug,  designed  especially  for  you  in  this  coun- 
try and  made  to  your  order  abroad,  may  be  anywhere  from 
twenty-five  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  square  yard.  The  price 
depends  on  the  elaborateness  of  the  design,  the  quality  of  the 
materials  (worsted  is  usually  more  expensive  than  wool),  the 
pile  height  and  closeness  of  weave,  and  where  the  fabric  is  made. 
Savonneries  are  the  most  expensive,  and  you  can  pay  the  top 
price  for  one  of  these  aristocrats. 
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Before  the  war  Czechoslovaldan  hand-tufts  were  not  nearly 
as  expensive,  ranging  from  about  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  fabric 
with  ten  knots  to  the  square  inch  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  one 
with  sixty-four.  The  Indian  factories  are  probably  producing  the 
best  fabric  most  economically  today.  Austrian  and  Spanish  car- 
pet is  usually  between  Czech  and  French  in  price  and  quality. 

The  Chinese  fabrics,  when  they  are  available,  come  in  a  wide 
range,  from  a  veiy  reasonable  price  for  hooked  rugs  to  about 
sixty-five  dollars  a  square  yard  for  the  finest  high  pile  knotted 
fabric. 

American-made  hooked  fabrics  in  either  modem  or  period 
design  are  of  a  very  good  quality  and  coiTcspondingly  expen- 
sive. The  average  retail  price  in  1945  was  around  sixty  dollars 
a  square  yard. 

American  and  Canadian  hooked  rugs  of  the  traditional  type 
are  about  twice  as  expensive  as  the  Chinese,  and  the  rare  and 
handsome  old  ones  of  course  are  very  high.  They  are  priced 
according  to  size,  condition,  the  fineness  of  hooking  and  beauty 
of  design  and  color.  Prices  range  all  the  way  from  seven  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  for  a  small  and  probably  homely  mat  to  several 
thousand  dollars  for  a  fine  elaborate  floral. 

In  buying  any  handmade  floorcovering,  comparison  shopping 
is  difiicult  because  most  pieces  are  unique.  Here,  too,  your  eyes 
and  your  fingers  are  needed.  Judge  for  yourself  whether  the  size 
and  the  design  and  color  are  right  for  you.  Be  sure  the  piece  is 
in  good  condition  and  without  too  many  repairs  (these  show 
most  clearly  on  the  back ) ,  and  that  it  lies  flat  on  the  floor,  because 
it  will  wear  out  quickly  in  the  baggy  places.  See  that  the  edges 
are  firm.  Look  for  moths  and  any  damage  they  may  have  caused. 
Feel  the  weight  of  the  fabric  and  determine  the  closeness  of 
weave. 

Sometimes  a  rug  that  is  unusual  in  shape,  size  or  color  can  be 
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picked  up  at  a  great  bargain  because  it  has  been  a  dealer's 
"white  elephant,"  but  remember  you  usually  get  what  you  pay 
for.  You  are  making  a  long-temi  investment  so  be  sure  it  is  soimd. 
Your  best  guarantee  of  this  is  always  the  reHabihty  of  an  estab- 
hshed  merchant  with  a  good  reputation. 
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Beauit  in  arcliitecture  and  interior  furnishing,  from  the  biggest 
skyscraper  to  the  smallest  lamp  shade,  results  from  understand- 
ing and  using  properly  the  four  qualities  which  every  object 
possesses.  If  everything  you  choose,  both  in  itself  and  in  relation 
to  the  objects  around  it,  has  the  right  color,  fomi,  scale  and 
texture,  your  house  will  be  perfect.  You  need  no  knowledge  of 
historic  ornament  or  period  furniture.  It  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference when  or  where  a  chair  or  a  carpet  originated.  Whether 
the  construction  and  design  of  your  floorcovering  are  as  old  as 
time  or  as  young  as  this  morning;  whether  your  carpet  hails  from 
the  Sulu  Sea  or  Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  not  important.  It  will  be  right 
if  you  have  chosen  the  color,  texture,  form  and  scale  of  design 
which  is  right  for  your  room  and  the  other  furnishings  in  it. 

First  and  by  far  tlie  most  important  is  color.  It  is  a  fundamental 
instinct  of  human  beings  to  react  to  color  because  color  is  light. 
Even  a  tiny  baby  will  reach  for  the  brightest  toy  in  sight. 

This  universal  reaction  is  emotional  and  personal,  not  intel- 
lectual at  all.  Color  attracts  or  repels  you;  it  stimulates  or 
depresses  yo^i;  it  excites  or  cahns  you. 
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Three  or  more  colors  used  together  can,  just  hke  notes  of 
music,  make  a  harmony  or  a  discord.  All  nature's  color  schemes 
are  harmonious.  Some  people  have  an  innate  ability  to  combine 
different  colors  in  varying  amounts  so  they  instinctively  achieve 
harmony  in  man-made  objects.  The  rest  of  us  can  learn  to  do  tliis 
by  studying  a  color  chart  and  the  simple  basic  rules  of  color 
theory.  Perhaps  your  harmonies  v^on't  be  as  subtle  or  as  original 
as  an  artist's,  but  they  w^ill  certainly  not  be  discords,  and  you 
can  play  a  color  tune  in  your  own  house  to  please  yourself  and 
to  give  an  immediate  reaction  of  pleasure  and  well-being  to  those 
who  walk  into  it. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1666,  first  separated  a  ray  of  light  into  its 
component  parts  by  bending  or  refracting  it  through  a  glass 
prism  onto  a  white  screen.  The  rays  he  saw  and  called  the 
spectrum  were  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet. 
( Other  rays,  which  are  too  long  or  too  short  for  the  human  eye 
to  see,  have  been  discovered  and  put  to  use  by  modem  scien- 
tists. The  X  ray,  the  violet  ray,  the  infrared  ray  are  all  part  of 

light.) 

The  rainbow  shows  the  six  visible  colors  of  the  spectrum 
because  it  is  light  refracted  through  rain  drops  onto  the  opposite 
sky. 

Since  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  time,  both  artists  and  scientists  have 
made  exhaustive  studies  of  color.  Several  systems  of  color  har- 
mony have  been  developed,  but  the  simplest  and  still  most 
widely  used  is  based  on  the  spectrum  of  six  colors. 

Red,  yellow  and  blue  are  called  the  "primaries"  because  in 
pigments  (paints  or  dyes)  they  are  the  three  basic  colors. 
Orange,  green  and  violet  are  called  the  "secondaries"  because 
each  of  them  is  made  by  mixing  two  of  the  primaries.  Red  and 
yellow  make  orange.  Blue  and  red  make  violet.  Yellow  and  blue 
make  green. 
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Arrange  these  six  colors  in  a  circle  and  red  will  fall  opposite 
green,  blue  opposite  orange,  and  yellow  opposite  violet.  A  com- 
bination of  any  of  these  opposites  will  give  you  a  color  harmony 
because  all  three  primaries  are  represented. 

George  Field,  an  English  chemist,  wrote  in  1812,  "There  can 
be  no  complete  harmony  of  color  in  which  any  of  the  three  pri- 
maries, simple  or  compounded,  is  wanted,  and  the  distinction 
of  harmony  depends  upon  a  predominance  of  one  and  a  sub- 
ordination of  the  other  two  in  the  composition." 

Study  the  colors  anywhere  out  of  doors  in  the  country  and 
prove  for  yourself  this  statement.  Blue  is  usually  the  predomi- 
nating color,  because  of  the  sky,  the  water  and  the  large  amount 
of  blue  in  the  various  greens.  Yellow  and  red  are  subordinate, 
but  tliey  both  are  always  present— in  the  foliage  and  grass,  in  the 
browns  of  the  tree  trunks  and  the  soil.  On  a  sunless  day  in 
the  southwestern  desert,  the  color  will  be  predominantly  yellow, 
but  there  vdll  always  be  subordinate  blues  in  the  sage  and 
cactus  and  reds  in  the  earth.  On  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean  there  is  only  blue— and  a  monotony  that  drives  men 
mad. 

The  actual  color  itself— for  example,  blue,  red-blue,  or  green- 
blue— is  called  the  hue. 

The  brightness  or  dullness  of  any  hue  is  called  the  chroma  or 
intensity.  Olive  green  and  lime  green  are  both  yellow  green,  but 
one  has  a  low  intensity,  the  other  high. 

The  lightness  or  darkness  of  any  hue  is  called  the  value.  Pale 
pink  and  maroon  are  both  red,  but  one  is  a  very  high  value,  the 
other  a  very  low. 

Not  only  hue,  but  intensity  and  value  must  be  considered  in 
planning  a  color  scheme. 

Full  chroma  or  intensity  is  tlie  pure  vibrant  color  that  you  see 
in  a  rainbow.  Obviously  a  room  in  which  all  the  colors  are  as 
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bright  as  possible  would  be  unbearable,  yet  a  room  with  nothing 
but  colors  of  low  chroma  would  be  dull  and  dreary. 

It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to  have  the  largest  areas— ceiling, 
walls  and  floor— of  low  intensity  or  a  grayed  hue;  the  medium- 
sized  areas— upholstery  and  draperies— of  medium  intensity;  and 
some  of  the  small  accents— pictures,  lamps,  ash  trays,  vases,  and 
pattern  in  the  wallpaper,  floor  covering  or  fabrics— of  high  to  full 
intensitv. 

Rooms  which  you  only  pass  through  or  occupy  for  short 
periods  of  time,  like  halls  and  dining  rooms,  can  have  large  areas 
of  stimulating  intense  color.  Bedrooms  and  living  rooms  should 
be  more  restful,  with  intense  color  used  judiciously. 

Values  range  from  the  palest  tint,  which  is  a  hue  mixed  with 
white,  to  the  deepest  shade,  which  is  a  hue  mixed  with  the  oppo- 
site color  or  with  black.  A  contrast  of  values  also  prevents  monot- 
ony in  a  room.  Because  it  is  natural  to  have  the  light  sky  over 
our  heads,  most  of  us  prefer  a  light  ceiling.  The  floorcovering 
can  be  lighter  or  darker  than  the  walls.  From  a  decorative  view- 
point it  can  be  any  value  you  like,  from  white  to  black,  but 
because  it  must  be  walked  on,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  rugs 
and  cai-pets  are  in  the  middle  ranges. 

You  may  want  your  whole  room  to  be  in  tints  rather  than 
shades  of  color  because  it  will  seem  larger  and  lighter,  but  there 
must  always  be  some  contrast  of  values  to  prevent  monotony. 
The  wood  of  your  furniture  is  usually  dark  enough  to  give  you 
this  emphasis,  even  though  your  ceiling,  walls  and  floor  are  all 
hght. 

Color,  like  light  itself,  is  elusive  and  changeable.  Every  hour 
of  the  day  it  looks  different.  Artificial  illumination  often  com- 
pletely transforms  it.  Incandescent  or  ordinary  electric  light 
makes  all  colors  more  yellow.  The  newer  fluorescent  lighting 
makes  them  more  blue. 
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Choose  your  colors  so  they  look  well  under  all  kinds  of  light. 
The  higher  they  are  in  value,  the  more  light  they  reflect;  so  if 
you  have  a  shaded  or  small  v^indowed  room,  do  not  use  low 
values. 

Hues  range  from  warm  to  cold,  from  the  yellow-red  of  fire  to 
the  blue  of  ice.  Warm  colors  advance;  they  are  stimulating  and 
cheerful.  Cool  colors  recede;  they  are  restful  and  spacious  but, 
if  used  too  extensively,  are  depressing  in  the  extreme. 

Your  floorcovering  provides  the  second  largest  area  of  color 
in  your  room.  The  most  plentiful  iiigs  and  carpets,  because  they 
are  most  popular,  are  of  middle  value,  moderate  intensity  and 
any  hue— depending  on  personal  taste  and  changing  fashion. 

In  many  figured  floorcoverings,  such  as  florals,  you  will  find 
a  complete  range  of  high  to  low  intensity,  light  to  dark  values 
and  warm  to  cool  colors,  used  in  juxtaposition  and  proportioned 
so  the  general  effect  is  of  middle  value  and  moderate  chroma, 
with  the  predominating  color  or  family  of  colors  giving  the  over- 
all hue. 

Plain  or  self -tone  floorcoverings  are  made  in  practically  every 
hue,  every  value  and  every  intensity. 

Choosing  your  floorcovering  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste, 
tempered  always  by  the  effect  you  wish  to  create.  Whether  your 
room  looks  warm  or  cool,  large  or  small,  light  or  dark,  exciting  or 
restful,  depends  on  the  color  scheme  you  plan.  Study  your  own 
problems;  analyze  rooms  you  like;  please  your  own  taste  and  that 
of  your  family.  Color  is  your  best  and  cheapest  tool. 
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Form  is  the  shape  of  things.  It  is  an  area  defined  by  lines. 
All  forms  can  be  traced  either  to  the  straight  line  or  to  the  circle. 
Straight  hnes  are  orderly,  stable,  static,  substantial  and  strong. 
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Curved  lines  are  graceful,  softening,  frivolous,  free  and  flowing, 
and  in  composition  have  a  complexity  which  straight  lines  do 
not  have. 

Certain  styles  of  architecture  and  decoration  have  forms  pre- 
dominantly based  on  the  straight  line.  These  have  simphcity  and 
strength.  In  others  the  curved  line  is  predominant.  These  are 
graceful,  gay  and  often  elaborate. 

Curves  are  more  universal  in  floorcovering,  upholstery  and 
drapery  designs  than  in  furniture,  because  pattern  is  ornamental 
rather  than  utilitarian.  But  decorative  forms  in  fabrics,  too,  vary 
widely. 

The  form  of  a  room  itself  and  of  every  object  in  it  should  be  in 
harmony.  Tliey  should  bear  a  certain  relationship  to  each  other. 
It  is  too  drastic  to  say,  "Always  use  curves  with  curves,  and 
straight  lines  with  straight  lines."  If  everything  had  curves,  there 
would  be  too  much  movement  and  no  stabihty.  If  only  straight 
lines  were  present,  there  would  be  an  unpleasant  stiffness  and 
lack  of  grace.  But  one  or  the  other  should  predominate  and  be 
reflected  throughout  the  room. 

Floorcovering  designs  fall  easily  into  various  form  groups. 
Most  forms  in  nature  are  based  on  the  curved  line.  So,  naturalis- 
tic designs,  such  as  the  French  and  English  floral  carpet  patterns, 
are  almost  entirely  curved.  They  are  complex  and  full  of  move- 
ment—modeled, not  flat. 

Oriental  designs  are  more  static  and  stylized.  The  geometric 
types  have  many  straight  lines.  Even  the  Persian  patterns  which 
were  inspired  by  natural  forms  are  flat  and  restrained,  with  con- 
trolled curves  and  simplified  forms. 

Primitive  designs  like  the  American  Indian,  the  Moroccan, 
the  Swedish,  are  based  almost  entirely  on  straight  simple  Hues. 

Modem  patterns  like  modern  paintings  are  an  impression  of 
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nature,  never  a  slavish  copy  of  detail.  They  are  a  free  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance.  Both  curved  and  straight 
lines  are  used,  but  the  forms  are  never  complex  and  fussy. 

Provincial  designs,  like  those  in  hooked  rugs,  are  either  geo- 
metric—based generally  on  the  straight  line— or  an  attempt  by 
the  untutored  to  produce  natural  forms.  These  are  flat  and  static 
because  the  complexity  of  modeled  curves  was  beyond  the 
designer's  ability.  The  results  are  naive  forms  and  lines  which 
have  charm  but  no  sophisticated  formahty. 

Each  form  of  floorcovering  design  has  its  place.  It  belongs 
wdth  architecture  and  furniture  which  has  a  like  sopliistication 
or  naivete,  static  strength  or  fluid  gi^ace,  simplicity  or  elaborate- 
ness. 

Because  you  have  18th  Century  English  furniture  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  a  carpet  with  an  18th  Century  English  pattern. 
A  design  which  is  French,  Persian,  Chinese,  or  a  fairly  sophisti- 
cated hooked  rug,  is  just  as  suitable  because  they  have  a  rela- 
tionship of  form.  A  Navajo,  a  Swedish  rya  or  a  bold  modem 
pattern  would  be  wrong  because  the  form  has  no  kinship. 
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The  size  of  forms  in  relation  to  each  other  is  called  scale.  Har- 
mony of  scale  is  as  important  in  a  room  as  harmony  of  color  or 
form,  not  only  because  a  tiny  chair  looks  ridiculous  beside  a 
tremendous  one,  but  because  the  proper  use  of  scale  can  make 
the  small  room  seem  larger,  the  low  ceiHng  higher,  the  large  hall 
less  barren. 

Small-scale  patterns  and  pieces  of  funiitm*e  increase  the 
apparent  size  of  the  area  they  are  in;  fm*niture  and  patterns  of 
large  scale  do  just  the  opposite. 
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Usually  it  is  wise  to  choose  your  furniture  in  the  same  general 
scale.  But  a  variety  of  sizes  in  the  fabric,  wallpaper  and  floor 
covering  designs  is  necessary  to  create  interest. 

Too  much  large  pattern  produces  confusion;  too  much  small 
pattern  is  extremely  monotonous;  so  there  must  be  variation. 

A  certain  amount  of  plain  area  is  needed,  too,  for  contrast, 
and  to  prevent  both  confusion  and  monotony. 

Variation  of  size  is  also  used  to  create  centers  of  interest  and 
to  point  up  or  minimize  certain  features  of  a  room.  If  your  ceiling 
is  proportionately  too  high,  for  example,  a  bold  important  design 
in  the  carpet  will  focus  interest  on  tlie  floor  and  distract  attention 
from  the  height  of  your  walls. 

The  scale  used  in  historic  periods  of  decoration  varies  widely, 
from  the  enormous  cupboards  and  beds  of  the  Renaissance  to 
the  tiny  delicate  chairs  and  tables  of  Marie  Antoinette.  In  most 
furniture  made  today,  whether  of  historic  or  modem  design,  the 
scale  has  been  somewhat  reduced  to  fit  contemporary  houses  and 
to  suit  our  taste  for  spacious  uncrowded  rooms. 

Floorcovering  design  is  usually  medium  to  small  scale  for  the 
same  reasons.  Small  patterns  are  restful  and  definitely  make  a 
room  look  larger.  Individuality  and  distinction  mark  the  bigger 
patterns,  and  they  have  a  lot  of  "furnishing  power"  for  the  other- 
wise monotonous  room. 

The  Latin  word  for  weave  is  texture.  Texture  is  that  quality, 
apparent  to  both  sight  and  touch,  that  distinguishes  one  material 
from  another,  and  the  use  of  the  word  has  been  broadened  to 
cover  eveiy  known  substance,  both  animate  and  inanimate. 

There  is  an  infinity  of  textures  ranging  from  smooth  to  rough, 
glossy  to  dull,  heavy  to  light,  soft  to  hard,  fragile  to  strong. 
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Not  only  does  the  texture  of  stone  differ  from  wood  or  fur  or 
silk,  but  the  texture  of  marble  differs  from  granite,  and  polished 
gi-anite  differs  from  rough-cut  granite. 

Too  often  in  planning  a  room,  color,  form  and  scale  are  care- 
fully considered,  yet  texture  is  forgotten.  The  result  is  an  incon- 
gruous combination  which  is  neitlier  suitable  nor  harmonious. 
A  rough  homespun-looking  fabric  is  out  of  place  with  polished 
mahogany  and  satinwood.  The  sturdy  texture  of  hand-hewn 
maple  quarrels  with  damask  draperies. 

The  difference  between  provincial  and  sophisticated  furnish- 
ings is  more  often  a  difference  of  texture  than  of  form.  A  gilded 
Louis  XV  chair  calls  for  silk  or  needle-point  upholstery.  Remove 
the  gilt  and  it  is  charming  in  checked  cotton. 

Variety  is  as  necessary  in  texture  as  in  color,  form  and  scale, 
and  for  the  same  reasons— to  prevent  monotony  and  create  inter- 
est. But  a  kinship  of  spirit  must  always  be  present.  And  don't 
forget  your  walls.  Rough  plaster  or  wood  calls  for  coarser  heavier 
textures  in  your  furnishings  than  polished  paneling,  smooth  paint 
or  wallpaper. 

Nowhere  is  texture  more  important  than  in  floorcoverings, 
especially  today  when  there  are  so  many  to  choose  from.  Rugs 
and  carpets  always  have  a  substantial  quality  because  they  are 
made  to  be  walked  on,  but  the  range  is  wide— from  silky  washed 
fabrics  which  are  extremely  "dressed  up"  to  the  hit-or-miss  rag 
carpet  which  would  be  at  home  in  a  farm  kitchen. 

A  smaU  room  with  a  low  ceiling  is  overpowered  by  knee-deep 
pile  on  the  floor.  A  thin  flimsy  weave  is  hardly  the  right  founda- 
tion for  massive  furniture  in  a  large  room. 

Certain  textures  and  types  of  design  belong  together.  A  naive 
hooked  pattern  in  a  close  low  pile  worsted  weave  would  be  all 
wrong.  So  would  a  suave  intricate  Persian  design  in  a  rough 
looped  pile. 
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Texture  is  just  as  important  in  plain  carpet.  Furnishings  of 
the  formal  elaborate  periods  call  for  finely  woven  fabrics  with 
a  velvety  finish.  Provincial  interiors  demand  coarse  homespun- 
looking  weaves. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  mark  of  culture  to  be  able  to  look  at  three  chairs 
and  know  that  one  is  Charles  II,  one  late  Italian  Renaissance  and 
one  early  Victorian.  Certainly  the  study  of  historic  furniture 
and  ornament  can  be  an  engrossing  hobby,  but  it  is  not  essential 
to  the  successful  homemaker. 

If  you  can  look  at  those  three  chairs  and  say  to  yourself,  "The 
first  two  "go  together"  because  they  have  a  kinship  of  form,  scale 
and  texture  which  the  third  definitely  has  not,"  you  need  no 
advice  from  anybody.  If  you  can  turn  away  from  a  luscious  rosy 
floral  carpet  because  you  know  you  already  have  enough  warm 
color  in  your  room,  the  form  of  the  pattern  is  too  full  of  intricate 
curves  to  suit  your  early  American  furniture,  the  scale  is  too 
nearly  the  same  as  your  wallpaper,  and  the  texture  is  too  "dressy," 
you  can  throw  tliis  book  and  aU  the  other  books  away. 

Skillful  and  imaginative  decorators,  and  women  with  a  flair 
for  the  original,  often  design  rooms  with  unusual  combinations 
of  color,  furniture  and  accessories.  If  these  rooms  are  truly  hv- 
able,  they  can  always  be  analyzed  to  find  a  harmony  of  the  four 
basic  qualities,  even  though  their  contents  hail  from  a  dozen 
different  lands  and  times.  If  the  rooms  are  merely  startling  and 
"different,"  they  belong  in  a  show  window,  not  in  your  home. 
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Every  woman  knows  that  style  is  far  more  important  than  fash- 
ion. Fashion  is  fleeting  and  should  not  be  confused  with  sound 
style.  In  terms  of  hair-do,  make-up  and  dress,  you  have  probably 
given  it  a  lot  of  thought.  You  know  that  a  fashion  can  change 
overnight,  that  often  it  is  not  really  attractive  or  fundamentally 
sound,  not  becoming  to  you  or  practical  for  your  way  of  living. 
You  are  more  conservative  in  choosing  a  new  winter  coat  than 
that  little  spring  hat  because  the  coat  will  have  much  harder 
wear  over  a  longer  period  of  time  and  will  have  to  look  well  with 
all  the  rest  of  your  wardrobe.  Most  important,  a  lot  more  of  your 
money  goes  into  it. 

Fashion  changes  in  architecture  and  interior  furnishings  are 
not  as  frequent  or  as  abrupt  as  they  are  in  clothes,  but  they  do 
occur  often  enough  so  that  you  must  analyze  them  seriously 
before  you  make  the  major  investments  in  your  home. 

You  will  probably  see  three  or  four  complete  furnishing  fash- 
ion cycles  in  your  lifetime,  as  well  as  dozens  of  minor  fads  and 
fancies.  If  your  mother  or  grandmother  was  married  about  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  had  a  fashionable  house,  it  was  probably 
resplendent  with  shining  brass  beds,  Morris  chairs  and  golden 
oak.  Perhaps  your  first  bedroom  set  when  you  were  a  little  girl 
was  bird's-eye  maple. 
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Fifteen  years  later  the  smart  matrons  refmnished  with  massive 
mission  pieces.  Draperies  were  striped,  upholstery  was  leather, 
and  the  tan-taupe-brown  family  with  burnt  orange  and  blue 
were  the  colors. 

Another  fifteen  years  brought  us  to  the  rust  and  green  over- 
stuflFed  era.  Concurrent  with  these  fashions,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  regional,  were  the  early  English  oak  dining  room  sets  with 
Elizabethan  bulges,  the  Spanish  and  Monterey  pieces  and  the 
varnished  walnut  with  carving  that  was  glued  on. 

Floorcovering  fashions  changed  in  about  1900  from  patterned 
wall-to-wall  carpet  to  real  Oriental  rugs  and  machine-made  "art 
squares"  with  Turkish  and  Persian  motifs.  The  terrible  taupe  era 
came  in  and  lasted  for  more  than  ten  long  years.  There  were 
Chinese  rugs  and  domestic  adaptations  of  them,  Spanish  and 
Jacobean  patterns.  In  the  late  twenties,  one  large  store  carried 
no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Spanish  hand- 
tufted  rugs  in  stock.  Plain  carpet  became  widespread  about 
1925.  Plum,  dark  blue  and  burgundy  superseded  taupe. 

With  the  influx  of  Early  American  maple  furniture  in  the 
middle  thirties  came  hooked  rugs— old,  new  and  copied  in  every 
fabric  at  every  price.  Plain  carpet  colors  were  in  the  middle 
ranges,  with  rust  and  green  leading  the  field. 

Today  the  average  bride  is  buying  18th  Century  English  or 
Modem  furnishings,  and  rugs  or  wall-to-wall  carpet  in  a  variety 
of  textures,  self -tone  all-over  patterns,  or  English  florals.  Colors 
in  demand  are  even  lighter,  with  many  pastel  tints  and  the  accent 
on  beige. 

Fashion  changes  come  faster  today  than  they  did  a  generation 
ago.  The  modem  woman  is  restless.  She  wants  a  new  house  and 
a  new  hair-do.  She  gets  ideas  from  travel,  the  radio,  the  maga- 
zines and  the  movies.  Manufacturers  and  retailers  foster  change 
because  it  means  business.  So  fashion  is  increasingly  fleeting.  It 
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Floral   Axminster   in   a   room   with   eightee!ith-ceiitur\    furnishings. 
(Courtesy  B.  Altman  &  Co. ) 

PLATE  X\' 
Frieze  broadloom  carpet  of  interesting  nubb)  texture  in  a  room  com- 
bining old  and  new.  (Courtesy  B.  Altman  &  Co. ) 
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PLATE   X\  1 
Two  views  of  a  country  house  in  southern  CaHfornia,  showing  fine 
Oriental  rugs.  Decorated  bv  Ross  Thiele,  A.I.D.,  La  Jolla,  CaHfornia. 
(Maynard  Parker,  pliotographer) 


Fashion  Is  Fleeting 

has  never  been  the  essential  ingredient  of  a  beautiful,  hvable 
home. 

That  essential  ingredient  is  style,  or  perhaps  you  may  call  it 
taste.  In  the  changing  parade  of  furnishing  fashions,  certain 
things  have  style;  many  have  not.  But  there  never  was  an  era  in 
which  the  discriminating  person  could  not  find  some  pieces  of 
furniture,  some  floorcoverings  and  fabrics  that  were  right  in 
color,  form,  scale  and  texture. 

If  you  are  the  kind  of  person  who  likes  and  can  afford  frequent 
changes,  by  aU  means  do  your  house  in  the  current  fashion  and 
do  it  over  when  it  begins  to  look  dated. 

If  your  major  investments  have  to  last  for  many  years,  play 
safe.  Choose  authentic  finnishings  in  any  of  the  good  historic 
periods  and  buy  the  best  you  can  afford.  They  may  not  always 
be  in  the  height  of  fashion,  but  they  will  never  look  queer  or 
dated,  and  they  will  "shabby"  gracefully. 

Whether  certain  types  of  floorcoverings  are  in  or  out  of 
fashion,  some  periods  have  style,  some  have  not.  Great  Grand- 
mother's Victorian  carpet  wdth  its  lush  liKes  and  roses  on  a  black 
groiuid  had  style.  The  color  was  rich  and  harmonious  and  the 
design  had  good  form  and  balance.  Mother's  dreary  taupe  Wil- 
ton rug  spattered  with  black  and  blue  motifs  which  were  not 
truly  Chinese,  not  truly  Oriental— in  fact,  not  truly  anything  but 
bad— never  did  have  style.  If  instead  she  had  chosen  a  careful 
reproduction  of  a  Persian  Serebend  or  a  French  floral,  which 
were  also  available  at  that  time,  it  would  still  be  acceptable 
today  because  it  was  fundamentally  good  design  and  good  color. 

Some  beautiful  modem  rugs  are  being  made  today;  others, 
though  in  fashion  at  the  moment,  will  be  eyesores  in  a  few  years' 
time.  It  takes  a  person  of  rare  discernment  and  taste  to  choose 
the  best  and  most  durable  from  any  current  vogue  because  your 
judgment  is  colored  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fashion;  that  other 
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people  are  buying  it  and  thinking  it  wonderful.  The  amount  of 
money  that  must  go  into  a  good  floorcovering  shouldn't  be  spent 
on  a  mere  novelty.  But  don't  be  frightened  into  buying  plain 
carpets  if  your  house  for  practical  or  decorative  reasons  needs 
pattern  on  the  floor.  Just  choose  those  patterns  with  care,  measur- 
ing them  by  the  four  basic  principles— color,  form,  scale  and 
texture. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 


Everyone  has  her  owii  unique  problems,  tastes,  and  limitations 
which  must  be  considered  in  choosing  floorcoverings.  The  kind 
of  home  you  live  in,  its  location  and  chmate,  the  number  and 
ages  of  the  members  of  your  family,  tlie  size  of  yom"  pocketbook, 
the  amount  of  work  you  have  to  do  with  your  own  fair  hands 
and  the  furnishings  you  already  have— all  influence  your  choice. 

Whether  you  own  your  own  house  or  not,  you  are  probably 
buying  your  major  furnishings  with  an  eye  to  permanency. 
Draperies  and  shp  covers  or  upholstery,  wallpapers  and  paint, 
lamps  and  accessories  will  be  changed  every  few  years  but  the 
substantial  pieces  of  furniture  and  the  floorcoverings  will  be 
with  you  for  a  long  time. 

So  for  those  floorcoverings  it  is  wise  to  allow  at  least  twenty 
per  cent  of  your  total  furnishing  costs.  Perhaps  this  seems  like 
a  large  slice  of  your  budget,  but  remember  that  those  fabrics 
underfoot  get  more  wear  and  tear  than  anything  else  in  your 
house.  They  are  the  only  things  that  cannot  be  refinished, 
changed   (unless  you  have  them  dyed)   or  covered  up.  And 
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remember,  too,  that  a  really  good  rug  or  carpet  will  outwear 
several  shoddy  ones  and  will  look  better  all  the  time  you  have  it. 

Choose  colors,  patterns,  and  textures  that  you  will  not  grow 
tired  of  and  that  will  hamionize  with  a  variety  of  color  schemes, 
so  when  you  change  wall  colors,  draperies,  and  furniture  covers 
that  expensive  floorcovering  will  still  fit  into  the  picture. 

If  your  pocketbook  is  lean  buy  one  good  thing  at  a  time.  Make 
a  long-range  plan  and  furnish  bit  by  bit  as  you  can  afford  it.  In 
the  end  you  will  have  a  home  to  be  proud  of,  not  a  houseful  of 
things  fit  only  for  the  junkman  in  a  few  short  years. 

Don't  buy  cheap  versions  of  pretentious  things  if  your  means 
are  limited.  Though  a  superb  Oriental  or  French  rug  may  be 
your  dream,  it  is  in  far  better  taste  and  infinitely  more  sensible 
to  compromise  with  a  well-designed  machine-made  Axminster 
or  a  good  plain  carpet  than  with  a  sleazy  second-rate  handmade 
piece. 

For  permanent  homes  wall-to-wall  carpet  is  practical  and  has 
many  things  to  recommend  it.  It  absorbs  a  surprising  amount 
of  both  inside  and  outside  noise,  there  is  an  eflFect  of  greater 
spaciousness  and  furniture  an'angements  are  much  more  flexible. 
The  floor  underneath  need  not  be  expensive  polished  hardwood, 
and  the  hazards  of  slipping  and  falhng  are  largely  eliminated. 

From  my  experience,  rooms  with  wall-to-wall  cai*pet  are 
easier  to  take  care  of,  too,  for  one  piece  of  equipment— the 
vacuum  cleaner— and  one  operation,  do  the  job,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  both  clean  the  rugs  and  mop  and  polish  tlie  borders.  The 
fact  that  they  cannot  easily  be  turned  about  so  traflic  and  wear 
isn't  always  in  the  same  place  is  a  disadvantage,  but  furniture 
can  be  rearranged  from  time  to  time  to  partially  overcome  this 
problem. 

If  you  prefer  rugs  and  polished  floors  be  sure  your  mg  fits 
your  room.  The  space  between  it  and  the  wall  should  never  be 
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more  than  eighteen  inches,  and  in  small  rooms  the  narrower  it  is 
the  better. 

If  you  are  using  several  rugs  in  one  room— Orientals,  hooks  or 
any  other  type— they  should  be  adequate  in  size  and  number 
to  make  the  room  look  furnished.  It's  better  to  have  no  rugs  at 
all  than  the  postage  stamp  variety.  Always  lay  them  parallel 
to  the  walls  and  to  each  other.  Relate  them  to  furniture  group- 
ings and  focal  points  such  as  the  hearth,  a  doorway  or  a  window. 

Linings  are  essential  if  you  expect  your  floorcoverings  to 
wear  long  and  well.  They  also  make  your  rugs  and  carpets  feel 
more  luxuriously  deep,  soft  and  quiet  under  foot.  Linings  under 
wall-to-wall  carpet  should  be  trimmed  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  from  the  wall,  so  that  the  carpet  will  fit  snugly  against 
the  baseboard  or  under  the  quarter  round,  and  they  should 
extend  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  each  edge  of  any  rug.  For 
small  pieces  the  best  lining  is  a  nonskid  type,  which  helps  to 
keep  the  rug  from  wrinkling  and  slipping. 

The  architecture  of  your  house,  of  course,  must  always  be 
considered  in  choosing  your  floorcoverings  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  your  furnishings.  Not  that  French  designs  are  the  only  thing 
to  use  in  a  French  house,  or  hooked  rugs  in  a  New  England 
cottage.  Apply  the  basic  principles  of  color,  hne,  scale  and  tex- 
ture and  you  won't  go  wrong. 

A  large  formal  house  demands  luxurious  "dressed-up"  textures 
and  elaborate  formal  patterns  that  would  be  as  out  of  place  in 
the  cottage  as  an  evening  dress  at  breakfast.  Tlie  informal  house 
calls  for  simple  patterns  and  unpretentious  textures. 

"Whether  it  is  fonnal  or  informal,  the  rooms  in  a  big  house  are 
usually  spacious  and  isolated  enough  so  it  is  more  interesting  to 
use  a  variety  of  floorcoverings.  Acres  of  the  same  pattern  or 
color  are  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  But  in  the  small  house  it  is 
often  wise  to  use  the  same  carpet  in  two  or  three  adjoining  rooms 
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or  throughout  one  floor,  because  an  illusion  of  spaciousness,  rest- 
fulness  and  harmony  results  without  there  being  too  much  of  it 
to  become  tiresome. 

The  same  general  principles  apply  to  floorcoverings  for  apart- 
ments or  flats,  but  apartment  dwellers  are  usually  less  perma- 
nently settled  than  home  owners,  so  choose  things  which  will  fit 
easily  into  new  surroundings.  Lokweave  carpet  is  especially 
practical  for  you  because  it  can  be  cut  and  put  together  again 
to  fit  rooms  of  difi^erent  size  and  shape.  Rugs,  too,  are  a  more 
sensible  buy  than  a  regular  wall-to-wall  carpet.  The  exterior 
architecture  of  the  apartment  building  is  of  no  great  importance, 
though  the  size,  ornamental  detail  and  exposure  of  your  own 
rooms  of  course  must  be  considered. 

Wherever  you  are  located— country,  city  or  small  town— there 
are  cleaning  problems  to  think  about  which  will  save  you  a  lot 
of  headaches.  In  the  country  there  is  very  little  smoke  and  soot 
to  blacken  your  floorcoverings,  but  there  is  always  dust,  sand 
and  mud  which  is  eternally  being  tracked  into  the  house.  A  very 
dark  color— blue,  plum  or  eggplant,  will  show  dust  and  dirt  far 
more  than  a  medium  to  light  color.  Smoke  and  soot  is  black,  and 
there  is  fittle  "good  clean  dirt"  in  the  big  metropolitan  city,  so 
there  a  medium  to  dark  color  is  more  practical.  In  certain  large 
communities  though,  where  smoke  control  is  practiced,  and 
especially  in  warm  climates  where  little  fuel  is  burned  for 
heating,  a  light  colored  carpet  is  just  as  practical  as  it  is  in  the 
country. 

Climate  is  also  an  important  consideration.  In  a  cold  country 
nothing  is  as  warm  and  comforting  as  a  deep  pile  carpet  under- 
foot. In  the  hot  desert  or  tropical  regions  flat  weaves  are  cooler 
and,  especially  when  it  is  veiy  damp  and  humid,  easier  to  keep 
free  from  mildew  and  subsequent  rot.  In  some  sections  it  has 
been  a  time-honored  custom  to  take  up  tlie  heavy  pile  floor 
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coverings  during  the  hot  season  and  replace  them  with  flat  woven 
summer  rugs. 

Warm  deep  colors  are  most  cheery  and  comforting  in  a  cold 
place,  cool  light  colors  in  the  hot  spots.  I  remember  a  house  in  the 
Borego  desert  where  everything  was  a  pale  silvery  sea  green- 
even  the  glass  bricks  which  were  used  instead  of  clear  windows 
to  let  in  light.  It  made  one  feel  like  a  mermaid  under  water  and 
it  seemed  at  least  20  desrees  cooler  there  than  in  the  white 
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glare  of  the  desert  only  a  few  feet  away. 

If  you  have  a  vacation  house,  no  matter  where  it  is,  it  should 
be  easy  to  take  care  of.  Don't  choose  floorcoverings  that  must  be 
coddled.  You  may  prefer  small  washable  rugs,  flat  woven  fibers 
or  even  no  rugs  at  all.  If  it  is  a  winter  cabin  you  need  something 
warm  on  the  floor,  but  be  sure  it  is  a  practical  pattern  and  color 
so  you  don't  have  to  fuss  over  it.  Choose  rugs  small  enough  so 
they  can  be  easily  sprinkled  with  moth  flakes  and  rolled  up  when 
the  place  is  closed. 

The  size,  ages,  and  activities  of  your  family  and  their  pets  are 
all-important.  In  a  real  home  there  are  few  keep-off- the- grass 
signs.  An  oyster  white  carpet  might  be  stunning  in  your  living 
room,  and  would  certainly  impress  your  friends,  but  wait  till  the 
children  grow  up  to  indulge  in  such  delicacies.  You  certainly 
don't  want  to  be  constantly  shooing  them  out,  or— dreary  alterna- 
tive—eternally following  them  with  vacuum  and  spot  cleaner. 

Patterned  floorcoverings  disguise  wear  and  soil  far  better  than 
plain  ones.  If  you  dislike  definite  design  on  the  floor,  or  if  your 
room  is  aheady  full  of  pattern  and  you  still  must  be  practical, 
compromise  with  what  is  generally  called  self-tone  fabrics.  In 
these,  several  closely  related  shades  of  one  color  form  an  indefi- 
nite and  unobtrusive  design  or  feeHng  of  texture. 

If  your  problem  is  constant  traffic,  rather  than  cookie  crumbs 
and  muddy  rubbers,   looped-pile  and  hard-twisted    (frieze) 
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weaves  are  amazingly  sturdy.  But  beware  of  that  fatal  combina- 
tion—looped-pile  and  cats.  Claw  sharpening  is  disastrous  to  even 
the  most  fiiTnly  anchored  loops. 

Adequate  domestic  help  is  rapidly  becoming  just  a  nostalgic 
dream.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  you  have  probably 
learned,  if  you  didn't  know  before,  what  it  is  to  be  not  only  wife, 
housekeeper  and  mother,  but  cook,  cleaning  woman,  laundress, 
and  gardener  as  well.  Whether  or  not  good  help  wiU  be  available 
again  or  whether  you  will  ever  want  help  again,  most  of  you  have 
become  more  considerate  and  have  learned  to  temper  your 
tastes  with  a  sound  dose  of  practicability. 

Of  all  those  decorators  whose  firm  and  unchanging  tenet  was 
"Never  use  anything  but  plain  carpet,"  only  a  few  die-hards 
remain.  There  is  a  good  floorcovering  for  every  taste  and  every 
puipose  and  the  decorator  with  knowledge,  training  and  imagi- 
nation uses  them  all. 

Above  all,  your  home  should  be  an  expression  of  your  own 
personality.  It  should  be  as  becoming  to  you  as  your  favorite 
hat,  as  comfortable  as  your  oldest  shppers.  Choose  only  those 
things  that  suit  your  own  needs  and  your  own  tastes.  Then  your 
house  will  be  you,  and  will  have  an  individuality  all  its  own. 
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Austrian  hand-tuft- 
ed carpet  designed 
and  made  to  order 
for  a  formal  dining 
room  in  Beverly 
Hills,  California. 
(Courtesy  Barker 
Bros.,  Los  Angeles) 


Broadloom  carpet 
with  varying 
heights  of  looped 
pile  in  a  modern 
California  library. 
(Courtesy  Barker 
Bros.,  Los  Angeles 
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This  large  braided  rut^  looks  well  centered  on  a  bedroom  floor.  (  C>onr- 
tesv  B.  Altman  &  Co. ) 
*  '  PLATE  X\'III 

Nursery  with  wall-to-wall  flat  woven  cotton  carpet  ot  interesting 
texture.  (Courtesy  Rich's,  Atlanta) 
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M(;dei"ii  floral  vu<i  of  tufted  design  with  flat  woven  background. 
( Courtesy  Lord  &  Taxlor ) 

PLATE  XIX 
Reversible  rug  of  multicolored,  verv  heavv  varn  in  a  flat  weave. 
( Courtesy  Lord  &  Tavlor ) 
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Hand-made  provincial  rug,  of  the  t\'pe  imported  from  North  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Sweden,  in  a  simple,  modern  bed-sitting  room. 

PLATE  XX 
Hooked  rugs  with  traditional  maple  furniture.  (  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.) 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


c/voom  vy  c/Voom 


The  three  previous  chapters,  two  from  the  decorative  angle  and 
one  from  the  practical,  cover  the  general  problems  you  face  in 
choosing  all  your  floorcoverings.  They  apply  to  any  and  eveiy 
room  and  need  not  be  repeated  again.  Analyze  each  room  in 
terms  of  color,  form,  scale  and  texture.  Choose  your  styles  with 
discrimination  and  face  your  practical  problems  with  good  sense. 
But  because  almost  every  room  in  your  house  serves  a  different 
purpose,  a  little  must  be  said  about  each  of  them  individually. 

First  impressions  are  so  vitally  important  that  your  hall  or  foyer 
is  much  more  than  just  an  entry.  Unless  you  dehberately  strive 
for  aloofness  and  formahty  the  person  entering  your  home  for 
the  first  time  should  have  an  immediate  feeling  of  warmth  and 
welcome. 

There  is  often  little  furniture  in  a  hall  so  the  walls  and  floors 
are  of  even  more  than  usual  importance.  Color  is  your  primary 
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consideration  and  your  major  tool.  It  can  be  used  in  halls  in  its 
highest  intensity  because  you  don't  spend  enough  time  there  to 
be  made  tired  or  restless  by  too  much  high  chroma.  A  fire  engine 
red  carpet  might  grow  pretty  wearisome  in  the  living  room  but 
it's  often  just  the  right  thing  in  a  hall.  So  avoid  drab  character- 
less colors  and,  in  the  small  dark  hall  especially,  use  light  values 
on  the  walls,  and,  within  the  bounds  of  practicability,  on  the 
floor,  to  reflect  what  hght  you  do  have  and  make  the  room  seem 
more  spacious. 

Large  halls  are  often  barren  looking  but  bold  definite  pattern 
in  walls  or  floor,  or  both  if  carefully  selected,  have  amazing 
"furnishing  power."  Even  though  you  haven't  a  stick  of  furni- 
ture in  the  room  it  will  not  seem  empty  if  there  is  enough  inter- 
esting pattern. 

The  hall  floorcovering  must  be  practical  as  well  as  attractive 
for  much  of  the  outdoor  dirt  that  is  tracked  in  is  deposited  there. 
Choose  a  color  that  won't  show  every  dusty  or  muddy  footprint. 
Choose,  too,  a  sturdy  fabric  that  won't  show  excessive  wear  and 
shading  from  constant  traffic.  Small  rugs  can  be  turned  about, 
and  if  you  use  several,  rearranged  to  distribute  the  wear,  but 
they  are  not  as  safe  a  footing  as  one  larger  rug.  Wall-to-wall 
carpet  will  make  the  odd-shaped  cut  up  hall  seem  more  imified 
and  spacious. 

There  are  three  major  reasons  why  stairs  should  be  carpeted. 
The  most  obvious  reason  is  their  appearance.  But  even  though 
you  prefer  the  looks  of  an  uncarpeted  stair  the  other  two  are  so 
important  you  should  give  them  serious  consideration.  Nothing 
grows  to  be  more  annoying  than  the  recurrent  clatter  of  people 
running  up  and  down  bare  stairs.  This  noise  is  entirely  eliminated 
by  a  carpet.  The  third  reason,  and  the  most  vital  of  all,  is  safety. 
Any  insurance  company  will  tell  you  that  slipping  and  falling 
downstairs  is  a  common  and  extremely  serious  occurrence  and 
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should  be  guarded  against  in  every  possible  way.  You  are  much 
less  likely  to  slip  on  carpet,  and  if  you  should,  your  fall  will  not 
be  as  disastrous. 

The  stair  carpet  problem  can  be  handled  several  different 
ways.  If  you  have  carpet  in  the  hall,  either  wall-to-wall  or  made 
into  a  rug,  the  same  fabric  is  usually  continued  on  the  stairs.  If 
the  pattern  is  so  large  that  it  looks  unattractive  on  the  stairs 
because  of  the  break  between  the  treads  and  the  risers,  a  plain 
or  textured  weave  of  the  ground  color  that  is  in  the  carpet  below 
may  be  used. 

If  you  have  Oriental  rugs  in  your  hall  either  Oriental  runners 
or  a  harmonious  plain  carpet  is  in  order.  With  na'ive  hooked  rugs 
use  any  sturdy  homespun-looking  texture.  Rag  carpet  is  effective 
but  not  very  durable  on  stairs.  With  more  sophisticated  hooked 
rugs  or  handmade  rugs  of  any  other  type— whether  traditional 
or  modern,  use  a  color  and  weave  in  keeping  with  them. 

Stair  pads  should  always  be  placed  on  the  treads  under  the 
carpet.  Be  sure  enough  yardage  is  left  and  turned  under  at  one 
end  so  that  the  whole  thing  can  be  shifted  when  the  edges  of  the 
treads  begin  to  show  wear.  This  is  a  job  for  your  carpet  layer, 
but  it  is  well  worth  the  expense  involved  for  your  stair  carpet 
will  last  much  longer. 

Where  the  hall  or  foyer  is  practically  a  part  of  your  living 
room  the  floorcoverings  should  be  identical  or  in  close  relation- 
ship. If  the  living  room  is  carpeted  continue  that  cai^pet  through 
the  hall  without  a  break.  Where  this  is  a  delicate  plain  color  or 
fragile  texture  you  can  put  a  small  patterned  rug  on  top  of  it 
just  inside  the  door  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  punishment.  This 
plan  entails  a  certain  amoimt  of  annoyance  though,  unless  the 
rug  is  sewed  to  the  cai-pet,  for  any  rug  put  on  top  of  a  pile  fabric 
has  a  tendency  to  "creep"— that  is,  move  a  little  whenever  it  is 
walked  on.  If  a  lot  of  people  pass  through  your  door  you  may 
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find  your  little  rug  has  left  its  post  on  guard  duty  entirely  and 
is  halfway  down  the  hall. 

If  using  broadloom  rugs  in  the  living  room,  have  another  one 
of  the  same  fabric  made  to  fit  the  hall.  When  Orientals  or  any 
other  individual  handmade  rug  is  used  try  to  get  a  rug  the  right 
size  for  the  hall  which  is  related  in  color,  form,  scale  and  texture. 
If  this  should  be  impossible  to  find,  a  plain  rug  the  color  of  the 
background,  or  echoing  one  of  the  major  shades  in  your 
patterned  rug,  can  always  be  made  for  you  from  broadloom 
carpet. 

In  the  small  house,  even  though  your  hall  is  definitely  not  a 
part  of  your  living  room,  it  is  often  wise  to  avoid  confusion  and 
achieve  spaciousness  by  continuing  the  same  carpet  anyway. 


(yL^lv'md  cJvoom$ 


The  heart  of  the  house  is  usually  the  living  room.  Here  you  put 
your  best  foot  foi^ward,  though  remembering  that  it  should  be 
comfortable  and  fun  for  your  family  as  well  as  attractive  to  out- 
siders. Sometimes  this  means  compromise  with  your  dream  of 
the  perfect  room,  but  the  family  comes  first  and  your  floorcover- 
ing  must  be  practical  as  well  as  attractive. 

In  a  large  house  the  intimate  family  gathering  place  is  usually 
a  small  sitting  room  or  hbrary  (there  is  a  playroom  for  the  chil- 
dren) and  you  can  go  all  out  on  as  formal  and  fragile  a  living 
(or  drawing)  room  carpet  as  your  tastes  dictate. 

Many  houses  today  are  built  without  vestibules  or  central 
halls.  The  living  room  is  entered  directly  from  out  of  doors  and 
is  a  passage  to  all  the  other  rooms.  Floorcoverings  in  these  living 
rooms  must  be  the  sturdiest  of  all  because  they  really  do  heavy 
duty.  Usually  houses  of  this  type  are  not  fomial,  so  dehcate 
perishable  fabrics  are  out  of  place  anyway. 
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In  many  small  apartments  one  room  does  triple  duty  as  living, 
bed  and  dining  room.  Here  a  figured  or  self-tone  carpet  of  middle 
color  value  is  a  wise  choice,  for  the  plain  dark  color  that  disguises 
smoke  and  soot  will  show  every  speck  of  lint  from  the  bed  linen 
and  every  crumb  from  the  table,  while  a  plain,  light  carpet  in  a 
grimy  city  is  a  constant  care. 

Remember  that  wall-to-wall  carpet  will  make  the  small 
cramped  room  seem  larger,  will  pull  the  irregularly  shaped  room 
together,  or  make  the  cluttered  room  more  restful.  Plain  floor 
coverings  are  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  and  take  kindly  to  pat- 
terned fabrics  and  walls.  Patterned  i*ugs  or  cai^pets  will  center 
interest  on  the  floor,  and  will  give  personality  to  the  barren  room. 
Because  the  floor  is  such  a  large  area,  its  covering  contributes 
immeasurably  to  the  character  of  your  living  room. 

In  general,  these  rooms  should  be  treated  as  you  would  a  small 
informal  living  room,  for  they  usually  serve  much  the  same  pur- 
pose. If  the  library  or  den  belongs  primarily  to  the  man  of  the 
house  he  will  probably  prefer  a  warm,  rich-colored  floorcover- 
ing.  Fine  Orientals  especially,  with  their  dignity  and  composed 
beauty,  always  seem  at  home  in  the  library. 

Here  the  floorcovering  can  be  as  gay  and  dashing  as  you  please. 
Most  people  use  their  dining  room  such  a  small  proportion  of 
each  day  that  the  boldest  patterns  and  most  brilliant  colors  never 
grow  tiresome.  In  fact  tliey  are  stimulating  to  both  conversation 
and  appetite.  Psychiati'ists  say  that  warm,  bright  color  is  con- 
ducive to  hearty  eating  and  a  good  digestion.  If  you  have  ever 
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found  yourself  in  a  restaurant  with  plain  cold  blue  walls,  chances 
are  you  didn't  go  back.  Even  though  the  food  was  superlative 
the  atmosphere  was  so  depressing  you  wanted  no  more  of  it. 

With  the  chairs  all  alike  and  comparatively  few  accessories 
there  is  httle  variety  of  form  and  pattern  in  a  dining  room,  so 
the  floorcovering  can  be  the  center  of  interest.  A  fine  Oriental, 
a  bold  Victorian  floral  or  a  modem  rug  of  definite  pattern  will 
give  this  often  rather  negative  room  real  personality. 

A  practical  consideration,  too,  enters  into  the  question  of 
pattern  versus  plain.  Crumbs  and  spots  are  not  nearly  as  much 
of  an  eyesore  on  a  figured  floor.  Natm'ally  you  don't  want  to 
leave  them  there  pemianently,  but  neither  do  you  want  to  wield 
the  vacuum  cleaner  after  every  meal.  Remember  that  the  table 
occupies  the  center  of  tlie  room  so  don't  choose  a  rug  in  which 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  part  of  the  design  wall  be 
hidden.  See  Plate  XVII. 

Be  sure,  too,  if  using  a  rug,  that  it  is  large  enough  so  the  chairs 
don't  catch  on  the  edges  when  a  person  seats  himself  and  moves 
in  to  the  table.  This  is  important  because  it  can  be  a  prodigious 
nuisance  and  is  hard  on  the  rug  besides. 


iBeb 
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Your  bedroom  is  a  very  personal  place  and  only  you  should 
decide  whether  it  will  be  gay,  bright  and  busy,  cool  and  quiet, 
frilly  and  feminine  or  plain  and  simple.  If  you  share  it  with  your 
husband  it  should  not  be  so  cluttered  with  ruffles  and  bibelots 
that  he  feels  hke  a  bull  in  a  china  shop. 

Most  people  want  a  bedroom  that  is,  above  all,  restful  and 
quiet.  Tliis  means  colors  of  low  chroma  and  usually  hght  values, 
with  not  too  much  shai-p  conti-ast.  Wall-to-wall  carpet  with  a 
deep  pile  is  perfect  because  it  absorbs  noise  and  feels  soft  and 
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warm  underfoot.  If  the  expense  seems  too  great,  however,  rugs 
made  of  the  carpet  you  hke  can  be  cut  to  fit  around  the  beds 
and  other  large  pieces  of  furniture  so  that  practically  all  of  the 
exposed  floor  is  covered  and  the  effect  is  almost  as  luxurious  as 
that  of  a  completely  covered  floor. 

White  or  pastel-dyed  fur  rugs,  deep  pile  hand-tufts,  floral  or 
hooked  rugs  are  all  at  home  in  the  bedroom.  Cotton  rugs  are  less 
expensive  and  some  of  the  new  cotton  weaves  are  lovely,  both 
to  look  at  and  to  feel.  A  rag  rug  or  carpet  is  economical,  and 
perfect  with  informal,  unpretentious  furnishings. 

Many  people  use  small  scatter  rugs  in  their  bedrooms.  They 
are  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  certainly  less  costly  than  a  large 
floorcovering.  If  they  are  too  httle  and  too  few  they  have  practi- 
cally no  value,  either  for  comfort  or  furnishing  power.  Their  size 
should  be  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  room,  and  the  spaces  they 
are  used  in.  Place  them  beside  beds  and  in  front  of  bureaus  or 
dressing  tables.  They  should  be  related  to  furniture  groupings 
and  never  laid  cater-comered. 

Avoid  dark  colors  on  bedroom  floors  because  every  little  par- 
ticle of  hnt  from  beds  and  clothing  is  high-lighted  against  them. 
Once  we  had  a  very  grand  bedroom  with  a  deep  blue  wall-to- 
wall  carpet  of  fascinating  texture— two  levels  of  looped  pile.  It 
was  beautiful— for  about  fifteen  minutes  just  after  it  had  been 
vacuumed. 


V«>^iiopeM  $  cJvootn$ 


THE    NURSERY 

The  most  satisfactory  and  sanitary  floorcovering  for  a  baby's 
room  is  tubbable  cotton.  Although  one  large  rug  is  safer  and 
warmer,  it  is  an  expense  to  keep  clean  because  it  must  be  sent  out 
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for  laundering,  while  small  rugs  will  go  into  the  household  wash- 
ing machine.  Colors  should  be  light  and  dainty.  See  Plate  XVIII. 

THE    boy's    room 

Sturdy,  masculine  textures  and  fabrics  and  lusty  colors  belong 
in  a  boy's  room.  Youngsters  like  to  be  consulted  about  what  goes 
into  their  own  private  sanctums.  Perhaps  your  teen-ager  wants 
no  floorcovering  at  all.  But  if  he  does  want  one  it  should  be  of 
adequate  size  and  weight  so  that  it  won't  always  be  sliding 
around  the  floor  or  in  a  heap  in  the  corner. 

Flat  homespun-looldng  weaves  are  fine.  So  are  the  rough 
shaggy  textures  and  simple  patterns  of  Swedish  or  Moroccan 
rugs  or  some  of  the  new  domestic  carpets.  Navajos  are  often 
ideal  in  color  and  design  but  they  are  incomgible  skidders.  All 
small  rugs  should  be  anchored  with  nonskid  linings;  even  then 
they  are  less  tidy  than  larger  floorcoverings. 

thegirl'sroom 

A  girl,  even  more  than  her  brother,  has  definite  ideas  about 
what  she  wants  in  her  own  domain.  The  wise  mother  will  let  her 
express  herself.  But  the  pink  room  she  wanted  at  twelve  may  be 
a  more  sophisticated  coral  and  white  or  yellow  and  turquoise  at 
sixteen.  By  that  time  the  wallpaper,  curtains  and  bedspread  will 
need  changing  anyway,  but  a  good  carpet  will  still  be  looking 
well.  So  help  her  to  choose  one  that  will  survive  several  renova- 
tions and  be  just  as  lovely  a  background  for  one  scheme  as 
another.  A  warm  beige  or  dove  gray  carpet,  a  dainty  floral  pat- 
tern with  a  variety  of  shades  or  a  varicolored  rag  carpet  is  a 
sensible  choice. 
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Old  people  need  the  stimulation  of  cheerful  color.  They  should 
be  warm  and  comfortable  and  are  usually  happiest  surrounded 
by  familiar  things  that  are  "homey"  rather  than  smart.  Even 
more  than  the  children  their  tastes  and  personalities  should  find 
expression  in  their  own  rooms.  So  if  Grandmother  brings  her 
favorite  Oriental  rug  when  she  comes  to  Hve  at  your  house  let 
her  use  it,  even  though  the  fashion  of  the  moment  bans  a  bold 
Caucasian  from  the  small  bedroom. 

If  you  are  buying  a  new  floorcovering  for  her  room  let  her 
help  to  choose  it,  and  remember  that  she  needs  the  warmth  and 
safety  of  a  wall-to-wall  carpet  or  room-size  rug  more  than  any- 
one else  in  the  family. 


(Suesi  cK 
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If  your  pocketbook  says  you  must  skimp  somewhere,  this  is  the 
place  to  do  it.  Sensible  people  long  ago  gave  up  the  idea  that 
the  best  room  in  the  house— the  best  beds  and  the  best  furnish- 
ings—went to  the  "company."  Guest  room  cai'pets  give  little 
comfort  or  pleasure  to  you  or  your  family.  They  need  not  be  of 
superlative  quality  because  in  most  homes  they  get  compara- 
tively little  wear.  Here  you  can  use  the  pressed  felt,  the  flimsy 
flat  cotton  weaves  or  the  novelty  scatter  rugs  that  give  a  room 
color  and  make  it  look  furnished,  though  they  are  not  sturdy 
enough  for  everyday  use. 

Of  course  if  you  can  afford  it  buy  good  floorcoverings,  for  in 
guest  rooms  they  will  probably  last  your  lifetime. 

Whether  the  furnishings  can  be  of  superlative  quality  or  not, 
this  may  be  the  room  where  your  imagination  takes  a  real  fling. 
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So  let  yourself  go  here  with  colors  or  decorative  styles  you  are 
dubious  about  living  v^ith  day  in  and  day  out  but  have  always 
wanted  to  try. 
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Rugs  and  carpets  are  not  really  necessary— in  fact,  they  are  often 
a  nuisance  in  a  playroom.  If  you  like  them  for  their  warmth  and 
furnishing  power  use  gay  colors  and  interesting  textures.  Flat 
weaves  of  various  fibers,  rough  shaggy  piles,  peasant,  Navajo 
or  Indian  Numdah  rugs  are  suitable.  It's  nice  to  have  a  soft  deep 
rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace  for  floor  sitting.  Since  dancing 
youngsters  ( and  oldsters  too )  object  to  floorcoverings  that  can't 
be  easily  whisked  away,  don't  use  rugs  that  extend  under  the 
furniture. 
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With  ideas  in  your  head  and  money  in  your  purse  you  sally 
forth  to  buy  your  new  floorcovering.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  you 
will  see  not  one  but  several  things  that  please  you  and  suit  your 
purpose.  But  nothing  is  more  deflating  than  to  know  exactly 
what  you  want  and  not  be  able  to  find  it.  If  your  heart  is  set  on 
something  not  in  fashion  at  the  moment,  or  on  a  piece  that  is 
unique,  rare  or  unusual,  you  may  have  a  quest.  But  don't  be  dis- 
couraged. Practically  every  type  of  floor  covering  is  available. 
You  just  have  to  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

A  large  progressive  department,  furniture  or  floorcovering 
store  in  any  metropolitan  area  either  should  have,  or  be  willing 
to  order  for  you,  anything  you  ask  for.  Because  an  absolutely 
complete  stock,  representing  every  type  of  both  hand  and  ma- 
chine-made floorcovering  would  be  a  prohibitive  investment 
and  occupy  more  space  than  any  establishment  has  available, 
even  the  biggest  stores  do  not  carry  everything.  Naturally  they 
depend  for  their  main  volume  of  business  on  merchandise  that 
has  a  reasonably  quick  sale,  which  means  carpets  and  rugs  in 
fashion  at  the  moment  and  not  too  prohibitive  in  price. 

A  handful  of  stores  that  have  built  up  a  special  reputation  for 
fine  floorcoverings  will  have  a  limited  number  of  rare  or  unique 
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pieces— perhaps  a  few  distinguished  hooked  rugs,  modem  hand- 
tufts,  Swedish,  Moroccan  and  Mexican  rugs,  maybe  a  couple  of 
French  and  Chinese  rugs,  certainly  some  old  Persians.  They 
will  also  have  samples  of  many  special  fabrics,  from  a  Savon- 
nerie  to  domestic  chenilles,  so  that  you  can  choose  your  design, 
color  and  fabric  and  have  your  rug  made  to  order.  They  will 
have  a  wide  range  of  machine-made  carpet  samples,  both  pat- 
terned and  plain,  from  which  to  order  if  the  carpet  you  choose 
is  not  in  their  stock.  They  may  not  have  a  Bessarabian  or  Spanish 
rug  but  they  will  know  where  to  get  it  or  have  it  made. 

A  few  stores  do  a  large  enough  volume  of  business  so  that 
manufacturers  make  special  weaves,  colors  and  patterns  ex- 
clusively for  them.  No  other  store  in  their  immediate  area  will 
have  these  particular  items. 

Other  large,  and  most  medium-sized  establishments  may  have 
few  if  any  unusual  pieces  in  stock,  but  they  have  access  to  whole- 
salers and  importers  of  all  types  and  can  always  get  a  selection 
of  rugs  or  imported  carpet  samples  from  which  you  can  make 
your  choice.  Most  of  them  do— and  all  of  them  should— cany  a 
wide  variety  of  machine-made  samples  from  which  orders  are 
easily  placed.  Any  manufacturer,  unless  he  is  temporarily  out 
of  stock,  can  deliver  special  orders  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  small  dealer,  naturally,  has  a  limited  selection  of  mer- 
chandise. Whether  it  is  the  type  that  appeals  to  you  or  not,  it 
represents  what  the  majority  of  his  customers  want.  Like  the 
bigger  stores,  however,  he  can  always  place  special  orders  with 
at  least  one  manufacturer,  and  should  carry  a  good  selection  of 
samples. 

Some  manufacturers  limit  their  outlets  to  one,  two,  or  a  few 
stores  in  each  community,  depending  on  its  size.  So  you  will 
often  find  different  floorcoverings  in  different  stores  and  you 
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may  have  to  do  some  shopping  to  get  just  what  you  want,  even 
though  it  is  not  unique  or  unusual. 

The  estabhshed  interior  decorator  usually  buys  through  job- 
bers who  have  a  variety  of  resources.  Practically  all  the  floor 
coverings  bought  through  a  decorator  are  special  orders. 

Mail-order  houses  have  an  adequate  selection  of  tlie  more 
popular  types  of  floorcoverings,  both  in  their  catalogues  and 
in  their  retail  stores. 

Some  dealers  handle  just  one  type  of  floorcovering.  This  is 
especially  true  of  dealers  in  Orientals.  Patronize  only  the  man 
with  a  well-established  business,  a  reputation  for  integrity  and 
plainly  marked  prices  on  his  rugs.  The  good  dealer  can  give  you 
invaluable  help  because  he  is  a  speciahst  in  his  field,  the  unscru- 
pulous dealer  will  give  you  nothing  but  a  fleecing. 

In  most  stores  you  will  find  experienced  and  helpful  salesmen. 
Just  beware  of  the  man  who  tries  to  high  pressure  you  into  buy- 
ing a  9  X  12  that  happens  to  be  in  stock,  when  you  have  come 
for  something  else  entirely.  Selling  a  9  x  12  off  the  pile  is  the 
easiest  kind  of  transaction  for  him,  entailing  no  special  orders  to 
the  workroom  or  the  manufacturer,  no  delays  and  no  danger  of 
mistakes  (which  he  is  probably  just  stupid  enough  to  make). 

The  good  salesman,  on  the  other  hand,  realizes  tliat  he  is 
building  up  a  following  for  himself  and  for  his  store  if  he  gets 
you  exactly  what  you  want,  even  though  the  transaction  entails 
more  trouble  for  him. 

Sometimes  it  almost  seems  as  though  tliere  were  a  diabolical 
conspiracy  between  manufacturers  and  retailers  to  produce  and 
sell  only  9  x  12  rugs.  In  the  days  when  most  rugs  were  bordered, 
each  size  had  to  be  individually  designed,  made  into  a  loom  pat- 
tern, set,  and  woven.  A  9  x  12  was  the  "size  16"  of  iiigs.  Since  it 
fitted  the  average  room,  it  was  the  most  popular  size.  As  it  was 
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made  in  greater  quantity  it  cost  less  to  produce  so  its  price  could 
be  appreciably  lowered.  Consequently,  the  price  of  any  other 
size  rug,  smaller  or  even  larger,  was  greater  per  square  yard  of 
fabric  and  a  woman  had  to  pay  a  penalty  for  buying  more 
yardage. 

Even  the  woman  who  needed— and  wanted— a  larger  size  could 
see  no  sense  in  paying  such  a  tremendous  diflFerence  so  she,  too, 
bought  the  9  x  12. 

The  cat  began  chasing  its  tail  like  mad.  Some  stores  stocked 
only  9  X  12's.  Most  stores  advertised  them  exclusively  because 
their  price  was  so  enticing.  Many  women  began  to  think  there 
was  no  other  size. 

Happily  this  situation  is  on  the  road  to  correction.  Most  rugs 
today,  whether  patterned  or  plain,  are  borderless.  They  are 
made  from  continuous  rolls  of  carpet  which  can  be  cut  to  any 
size.  Though  the  9  x  12  will  probably  still  be  the  best  selhng 
size,  its  manufacturer's  price  is  no  longer  out  of  line  with  those 
of  other  standard  sizes.  Stores  that  stock  "roll  goods,"  which 
they  cut  to  order  in  their  own  workrooms,  sell  carpet  on  a  straight 
square  yard  basis.  With  tlie  price  differentiation  gone,  more 
women  will  buy  rugs  to  fit  their  rooms. 

Another  situation  which  may  have  irked  you  was  the  lack  of 
available  floorcoverings  not  of  the  hving  room  type.  Dainty 
patterns  and  colors  suitable  for  bedrooms  were  especially  hard 
to  find.  But  here  women  have  only  themselves  to  blame.  The 
time-honored  but  mistaken  practice  of  continually  buying  a 
new  floorcovering  for  the  living  room,  and  filling  tlie  rest  of  the 
house  Mdth  hand-me-downs,  is  so  widespread  that  the  most 
chaiTning  bedroom  rugs  sold  in  infinitesimal  numbers  and  manu- 
facturers practically  stopped  making  them. 

Don't  be  guilty  of  this  sad  practice  for  more  times  than  not 
the  old  hving  room  rug  is  not  only  shabby,  it  is  wrong  in  color. 
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line,  scale  and  texture  for  the  dining  room  or  bedroom.  Prob- 
ably you  realize  this  yourself,  but  the  rug  is  "too  good  to  throw 
away"  and  you  can't  buy  new  ones  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

The  remedy  for  this  problem  is  to  buy  a  really  good  floor 
covering  for  the  hving  room,  not  a  succession  of  cheap  ones.  It 
will  last  and  look  well  where  it  belongs  for  a  long  time.  Then 
perhaps  next  year  buy  a  good  one  for  some  other  room,  until 
eventually  the  whole  house  is  suitably  carpeted. 

Today,  because  light  colors  and  floral  and  damask  patterns  are 
in  general  demand  there  are  many  floorcoverings  on  the  market 
which  are  perfect  for  bedrooms.  Even  though  the  fashion  for 
light  colors  in  living  rooms  should  change,  as  all  fashions  change, 
manufacturers  will  continue  to  make  the  things  that  women  ask 
for.  If  enough  women  want  bedroom  rugs  they  will  be  available. 

Steer  clear  of  those  strange  and  wonderful  things  called  rug 
auctions.  Chances  are  you  will  come  home  from  one  proudly 
bearing  a  rug  which  you  could  have  bought  for  less  money  in 
any  reputable  shop.  An  auction  of  the  contents  of  one  house 
conducted  by  a  reliable  auction  firm  in  which  there  may  be  a  few 
fine  rugs  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color.  But  never  buy  unless 
you  have  had  a  chance  to  examine  the  rug  carefully  beforehand 
and  have  some  real  knowledge  of  its  value. 

Many  a  woman  with  fastidious  and  individual  tastes,  and  also 
many  decorators,  have  sometimes  asked  that  a  stock  design  in 
a  machine-made  carpet  be  woven  with  a  different  color  scheme 
especially  to  order.  Or  she  has  wanted  an  old  carpet  copied  or  a 
certain  historic  or  modern  design  reproduced.  It  can  be  done, 
but  when  she  hears  the  price  she  is  staggered. 

This  special  order  business  is  often  done  in  wallpaper  or 
drapery  fabrics  at  comparatively  little  extra  cost.  The  difference 
between  setting  up  the  equipment  for  printing  a  few  rolls  of 
wallpaper  or  fabric  and  setting  a  carpet  loom  is  great.  The  dif- 
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ference  between  mixing  print  colors  and  dyeing  special  batches 
of  yam  in  perhaps  twenty  shades  is  colossal.  Most  carpet  manu- 
facture is  of  necessity  a  volume  business.  When  you  tie  up  a  great 
loom  for  several  days  in  order  to  have  a  few  yards  of  carpet  made 
you  must  expect  to  pay  for  it.  Your  best  bet  is  to  have  your  special 
design  either  produced  in  chenille  or  in  a  handmade  fabric 
ordered  from  abroad. 

A  small-town  store  or  a  small  store  in  a  big  town  will  probably 
not  be  experienced  in  handling  this  type  of  order,  so  go  to  a  well 
estabhshed  decorator  or  a  large  metropohtan  dealer. 

Carpet  for  hotels,  restaurants,  stores,  clubs,  theatres— or  for 
any  place  where  there  is  enough  yardage  to  make  economical 
weaving  possible— is  sometimes  designed  and  woven  to  order. 
There  are  also  special  "contract"  designs  and  fabrics  which  can 
be  made  if  the  order  is  sufficiently  large.  That's  why  you  often 
see  carpets  in  public  places  that  are  not  available  in  open  stock. 

If  you  are  making  an  important  purchase,  by  all  means  have 
a  selection  of  rugs  or  carpet  samples  sent  out  to  your  house.  Study 
them  with  your  other  furnishings  and  in  both  day  and  artificial 
light.  This  is  insurance  against  hasty  judgment  in  ahen  sur- 
roundings. 

Never  buy  merchandise  that  does  not  carry  a  plainly  marked 
price  tag,  and  get  a  definite  estimate  on  the  finished  job,  includ- 
ing the  lining. 

If  you  are  buying  a  large  rug  or  wall-to-wall  carpet  let  your 
dealer  do  the  measuring  for  it.  He  has  trained  men  who  are  not 
likely  to  make  errors,  and  if  they  should  the  responsibihty  is 
their  own. 
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Floorcoverings  are  planned  and  constructed  to  serve  their 
function.  Like  your  shoes,  they  are  made  to  be  walked  on  and  to 
resist  soil  and  wear.  Good  floorcoverings,  wisely  chosen,  will 
take  an  almost  unbehevable  amount  of  hard  daily  use.  Give 
them  sensible,  reasonable  care,  but  don't  coddle  them.  All  dirt 
will  come  out,  so  wiU  almost  all  spots. 

Your  cleaning  problem  is  simple  nowadays,  thanks  mainly  to 
that  great  boon  to  womankind— the  vacuum  cleaner.  The  man 
who  invented  it  isn't  in  the  history  books  beside  EU  Whitney 
and  Cyrus  McCormick  and  the  other  famous  men  who  invented 
laborsaving  devices  for  the  males  of  the  species,  but  the  women 
of  this  century  should  put  him  in  a  special  niche  in  their  own  haU 
of  fame. 

The  vacuum  cleaner  was  developed  in  stages— first  the  big 
machine  on  a  wagon  that  used  to  roar  outside  grandmother's 
house  twice  a  year,  then  a  central  plant  with  piping  system  in 
office  buildings,  and  finally  the  compact  little  portable  units 
that  most  housewives  own  today.  There  are  many  good  vacuums 
on  the  market.  It's  important  to  have  one  with  enough  suction  to 
puU  the  dirt  out  of  the  pile,  not  just  clean  the  surface.  It's  also 
important  to  have  some  attachment  that  can  really  get  into  the 
comers  and  under  things. 
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Most  new  rugs  and  carpets  will  shed  a  fluffy  fuzz.  Woolen  pile 
yam  is  made  up  of  myriads  of  fibers  twisted  loosely  together. 
Wherever  a  cut  is  made  there  are  bound  to  be  a  few  very  short 
bits  that  lose  their  moorings.  Multiply  one  cut  by  the  thou- 
sands that  there  are  in  your  carpet  and  you  wall  understand 
where  that  fuzz  comes  from.  It  is  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  the  wool  in  the  fabric  because  most  of  the  fibers  are  long 
enough  to  be  caught  securely. 

A  worsted  pile  does  practically  no  shedding  because  the  fibers 
are  longer  and  are  combed  straight  so  that  they  are  caught  more 
evenly  in  the  twist  of  the  yam. 

It  is  an  inherent  quahty  of  any  wool  pile  fabric  to  shed.  The 
best  and  most  expensive  carpet  made  will  probably  shed  harder 
and  longer  than  a  cheap  one  because  it  has  more  and  thicker 
cut  ends. 

You  can  hasten  the  shedding  process  by  sweeping  it  every 
day  with  a  stiff  broom,  and  vacuuming  frequently.  As  soon  as 
all  the  loose  bits  come  out  the  shedding  wiU  stop. 

Shading  is  another  and,  unfortunately,  more  permanent  trouble 
you  may  have  with  your  carpets.  In  plain-colored  velvet  fabrics 
it  is  especially  noticeable. 

Every  pile  fabric  is  woven  with  all  the  upright  tufts  slanting 
slightly  in  one  direction.  If  a  dark  streak  or  spot  develops  in  a 
doorway  or  in  front  of  a  chair  it  is  because  the  pile  there  has 
been  pushed  by  many  feet  until  it  has  been  turned  and  "set" 
against  the  direction  of  the  rest. 
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You  may  also  cause  a  shaded  spot  if  you  start  and  finish 
vacuuming  at  the  same  point  every  time.  Begin  at  one  place  in 
the  room  one  day,  at  another  the  next  time. 

Frequent  sweeping  of  new  floorcoverings,  always  with  the 
slant  of  the  pile,  helps  to  prevent  shading  by  setting  the  tufts 
more  firmly  the  way  they  should  go. 

Every  pile  fabric  shades.  In  some  Orientals  and  plain  washed 
carpets  shading  is  desirable  because  the  play  of  hght  and  dark 
adds  to  their  luster.  But  with  most  floorcoverings  prevent  it  all 
you  conveniently  can.  Often  you  can  improve  a  shaded  spot  by 
covering  it  with  a  damp  cloth  and  pressing  it  with  a  hot  iron. 
Then  brush  it  hard  in  the  right  direction. 


c/\.cduiav  V-^icaHiHct 


After  the  shedding  has  stopped  and  the  pile  is  set,  vacuum  (or 
use  a  broom  or  carpet  sweeper)  as  often  as  necessary.  This 
sounds  rather  vague,  but  only  you  can  know  how  many  dusty 
feet  parade  across  your  room,  whether  you  hve  in  town  or  in  the 
country,  and  how  much  smoke  and  soot  sifts  in. 

Go  over  your  carpet  daily  if  there  is  much  traffic  across  it,  or 
if  there  is  much  dirt  in  the  air.  Always  clean  it  thoroughly  at  least 
once  a  week.  Even  rooms  which  are  infrequently  used  should  be 
vacuumed  every  two  weeks  or  so,  for  there  is  always  some  dust 
settling  on  floors  and  furniture. 

A  clean  floorcovering  will  live  longer,  because  surface  dirt 
that  is  not  removed  is  ground  into  the  pile.  There  it  acts  hke 
sand  paper  on  the  wool  fibers,  cutting  and  wearing  them  until 
they  break  off. 

Rugs  should  be  turned  end  to  end  about  every  six  months,  so 
that  the  greatest  wear  and  shading  isn't  always  in  the  same 
places.  If  your  rug  is  large  and  your  furniture  heavy,  this  is  no 
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small  chore.  Make  it  part  of  the  semiannual  house  cleaning,  and 
while  the  rug  is  rolled  up  be  sure  to  vacuum  the  lining  and  spray 
it  to  discourage  any  fleas  or  moths  that  might  be  lurking  about. 
Of  course,  a  wall-to-wall  carpet,  or  a  rug  cut  to  fit  an  irregular 
room,  can't  very  well  be  turned  about  without  some  making 
over. 


special  K^^iean'md 


How  often  you  send  your  floorcoverings  to  the  professional 
cleaner,  or  have  him  in  to  do  them  for  you,  depends  on  how  soiled 
they  look.  Sometimes  they  soil  so  evenly  you  think  they  have 
faded  or  changed  color,  but  don't  go  marching  down  to  the  man 
who  sold  them  to  you  in  high  dudgeon  until  you  have  tried  a 
real  cleaning.  Chances  are  that's  all  they  need  to  restore  the 
original  color  and  make  them  look  like  new.  You  can  do  a  pretty 
thorough  job  yourself  if  you  feel  up  to  a  major  chore. 

The  safest  and  easiest  way  is  to  use  one  of  the  new  absorbent 
powders  which  are  slightly  damp  and  smell  like  cleaning  fluid. 
Sprinkle  this  powder  generously  on  not  more  than  3  square  feet 
of  the  surface  at  one  time.  Work  it  into  the  pile  with  a  stifF  brush, 
then  move  on  to  the  next  area  until  the  whole  job  is  done.  Let 
it  stand  for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  vacuum  thoroughly,  moving 
the  machine  very  slowly.  The  results  are  usually  excellent. 

A  good  surface  brightener  is  warm  water  to  which  a  little 
alcohol  or  ammonia  has  been  added.  Dampen  a  clean  broom  or 
cloth  and  wipe  lengthwise  with  the  nap  of  the  pile.  There  are 
several  soapless  shampoos  available,  too.  Make  a  dry  suds  of 
them  and  scrub  on  with  a  brush.  Directions  come  with  all  these 
preparations. 

Just  plain  soap  suds  will  brighten  the  surface  like  magic,  but 
you  must  rinse*  out  every  bit  of  the  soap  or  your  rug  will  soil 
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faster  than  before.  Make  a  dry,  fluffy  suds  of  mild  soap  flakes 
and  warm  water,  and  apply  with  a  clean  cloth.  Do  a  small  section 
at  a  time,  and  work  always  with  the  pile.  A  big  warning  sign 
goes  up  on  this  method,  because  that  rinsing  job  is  almost  impos- 
sible without  simply  soaking  the  fabric  way  through  to  the  back, 
and  here  you  begin  to  run  into  the  danger  of  mildew  and  rot 
because  the  drying  takes  so  long. 

Good  professional  cleaners  are  equipped  for  rinsing  and  drying 
properly,  but  all  woolen  floorcoverings  will  shrink  somewhat. 
If  they  are  "held  to  size"  while  drying  the  shrinkage  is  minimized. 
It  is  well  to  specify  this  when  you  send  them  out.  An  inexpensive 
9icl2  Axminster  rug  will  shrink  as  much  as  nine  inches  in  length, 
better  fabrics  not  nearly  as  much,  but  they  will  aU  shrink,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  not  handled  properly. 

Never  beat  your  rugs  or  shake  them  violently.  It  may  'loosen 
the  dirt,"  but  it  will  also  weaken  the  back  by  breaking  the  fibers 
in  the  backing  yams.  Axminsters  and  Orientals  are  especially 
resentful  of  this  rough  treatment. 

The  same  methods  of  cleaning  generally  apply  to  all  soft 
surface  floorcoverings,  whether  they  are  wool,  part  or  aU  rayon, 
or  cotton.  Cotton,  more  than  anything  else,  needs  a  real  washing. 

It's  risky  to  use  anything  but  cleaning  powder  or  dry  cleaning 
fluid  on  frieze  yams.  Some  of  them  are  treated  so  that  they  can  be 
washed,  but  in  others  water  takes  their  tightly  twisted  curls 
right  out  and  you  can't  imagine  the  horrible  result!  Or  perhaps 
you  can,  if  you've  ever  had  your  hair  freshly  curled  and  been 
caught  in  a  pouring  rain.  If  you  know  that  your  carpet  is  a 
treated  frieze,  clean  it  by  any  of  the  methods  listed. 

MOTHS 

Be  sure  to  get  into  all  the  dark  comers  and  under  the  radiators 
at  least  once  a  month.  If  the  vacuum  won't  fit,  use  a  stiff  whisk 
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broom.  That  wily  enemy,  the  moth,  loves  nothing  better  than 
a  warm  dark  spot  where  he  can  feed  undistm^bed  on  your  best 
woolen  fabric.  You  just  have  to  move  the  heavy  davenport,  that 
low-slung  bookcase  and  even  the  piano  occasionally,  too.  More 
than  one  good  housekeeper  has  found,  to  her  horror,  a  whole 
regiment  of  moths  having  a  merry  picnic  under  the  sofa. 

If  that  should  ever  happen  to  you,  call  the  cleaner  and  get 
your  carpet  out  of  the  house  as  fast  as  possible.  But  it's  much 
better  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  so  dig  into  the  comers  and 
under  the  furniture,  and  don't  forget  that  Httle  used  guest  room 
occasionally. 

Added  insurance  is  a  moth-proofing  or  insecticide  spray.  A 
really  good  big  spray  gun  is  a  wise  investment.  Keep  it  filled  and 
in  a  handy  place.  Then  it  is  no  trick  at  all  to  shoot  a  little  spray 
into  the  dark  comers  after  you  have  vacuumed.  If  you  are 
closing  the  house,  or  any  rooms  in  the  house,  spray  well,  then 
sprinkle  moth  flakes  about.  Guaranteed  moth-proofing  can  be 
done  by  your  cleaner. 

The  new  all-purpose  sprays  containing  about  5%  D.D.T.,  or 
the  D.D.T.  bombs,  bid  fair  to  supersede  all  other  types  of  spray. 
If  you  use  D.D.T.  or  any  preparation  containing  it,  be  sure  to 
follow  the  directions  given. 

FLEAS 

I  have  a  real  horror  of  fleas,  dating  from  that  ghastly  summer 
when  we  were  literally  driven  out  of  our  house  by  them.  Dog 
fleas  we  have  always  had  with  us  because  we  have  always  had 
dogs,  and  no  matter  what  you  do  about  it,  dogs  have  fleas.  They 
are  fat  and  brown  and  usually  stick  to  their  canine  hosts.  When 
tiny  black  ones  began  leaping  about,  in  my  innocence  I  thought 
they  were  the  young  of  the  brown  ones,  but  when  they  became 
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legion  and  began  biting  us,  I  made  inquiry.  I  found  they  were 
what  most  people  call  "sand  fleas."  If  not  discouraged,  they 
multiply  like  lightning  in  carpets  and  upholstered  furniture. 
Vacuuming  and  spraying  is  both  cure  and  preventive,  so  the 
same  process  v^ll  save  you  from  both  moths  and  fleas. 


^poi$  of  all    Jyav\ci\c$ 


Babies  and  dogs  often  leave  wet  spots  in  their  wake.  The  sooner 
you  discover  them  and  do  something  about  them  the  better. 
Absorb  as  much  moisture  as  you  can  with  a  cloth  or  paper  towels. 
Dilute  vinegar  with  an  equal  amount  of  warm  water  and  pour 
onto  the  spot,  soaking  it  well.  Then  sop  up  the  excess  moisture 
again  and  leave  it  to  dry.  Regular  rubbing  alcohol  will  also 
prevent  stains  and  discolorations.  There  are  preparations  on  the 
market  which  are,  no  doubt,  good,  but  alcohol  or  vinegar  are 
always  handy  and  have  never  failed  me.  If  the  spot  has  dried 
before  you  discover  it,  give  it  several  treatments.  It  will  prob- 
ably not  be  completely  erased  but  it  may  be  improved. 

INK 

Most  ink,  if  fresh,  can  be  washed  out  easily  with  milk,  preferably 
sour  milk.  Use  mild  soap  suds  to  finish  the  job.  It  takes  patience 
and  lots  of  rubbing,  but  it  will  come  out.  Be  sure  to  rinse  the  spot 
well,  and  dry  it  as  thoroughly  and  quickly  as  possible. 

OIL    PAINT 

Paint  remover  from  the  hardware  store  will  take  out  any  paint 
with  an  oil  base.  It  won't  hurt  the  carpet  either.  That  is,  it  won't 
hurt  a  good  wool  carpet.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  your  fabric,  try  a 
tiny  place  first.  If  the  remover  is  too  strong  switch  to  turpentine. 
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WATER-COLOR     PAINT 


Any  paint  that  is  solvent  in  water  will  come  out  with  water,  or 
a  mild  suds. 


GREASE 


Any  greasy  substance,  from  cheese  to  sewing  machine  oil,  is 
solvent  in  cleaning  fluid  or  warm  soap  suds.  The  rug  cleaning 
powder  is  good  too,  especially  if  the  whole  surface  is  soiled, 
because  it  does  not  leave  such  a  noticeable  ring. 


SUGAR 


Jam,  candy,  or  a  sugary  drink  v^dll  make  a  sticky  spot.  Scrape 
or  soak  up  what  you  can,  then  use  mild  soap  suds  and  rinse 
well  in  clear  water. 

CLEAN    SPOTS 

If  your  rug  is  grimy  all  over,  the  spot  you  have  cleaned  with 
cleaning  fluid  or  suds  is  going  to  stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb, 
which  may,  and  perhaps  should,  inspire  you  to  clean  the  whole 
thing.  If  you  haven't  time  or  energy  at  the  moment,  a  little 
absorbent  powder  sprinkled  about  will  soften  the  edges.  Always 
dry  the  spot  as  thoroughly  and  quickly  as  you  can.  Raise  it,  if 
possible,  to  let  the  air  get  under  it  so  the  back  will  dry  too. 

c/V.cpa»!?5 

There  is  no  great  mystery  about  mending  a  rug.  It  is  just  very 
heavy  work.  With  strong  fingers,  some  ability  to  sew,  and 
patience,  you  can  put  on  a  new  binding.  If  the  notions  counter 
of  your  department  store  doesn't  have  carpet  binding  in  the  color 
you  need,  your  rug  dealer  can  get  it  for  you.  Lay  it  on  top  of  the 
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pile,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  rug  and  the  outside  edge  of  the 
binding  even.  Whip  them  together  with  an  overcast  stitch. 
Then  pull  the  binding  over  the  outside  edge  as  tightly  as  you 
can,  and  sew  it  onto  the  back. 

Oriental  rugs  often  need  overcasting  along  the  sides,  or  at  the 
ends  to  prevent  the  fringe  from  raveling.  Use  woolen  yam  in  a 
matching  color.  Keep  your  hooked  rugs  repaired  around  the 
edges,  too.  Rips  in  braided  or  rag  rugs  are  easily  fixed.  Always 
use  strong  heavy  thread.  A  special  carpet  thread  is  carried  by 
most  stores,  though  it  is  not  always  available  in  every  color. 

Loose  tufts  or  loops  should  be  carefully  clipped  off  at  the  pile 
height.  Never  pull  them  out. 

Remember  that  a  "stitch  in  time"  was  never  truer  than  in  rug 
mending. 

Valuable  Orientals  and  other  handmade  rugs  should  be  re- 
paired by  experts.  These  men  are  trained  to  do  a  skillful  job— 
which  is  well  worth  the  price.  Go  to  a  reputable  firm,  and  get  an 
estimate  before  the  work  is  done. 


cJvctnaklnd 


Wall-to-wall  carpet  or  borderless  rugs  can  always  be  cut  down 
to  smaller  sizes  or  shapes.  The  cut  edges  must  be  carefully 
bound  so  that  they  will  not  ravel.  Lokweave  carpet,  in  which  the 
tufts  are  sealed  to  the  back  and  which  can  be  put  together  again 
with  tape  so  that  the  seam  is  practically  invisible,  is  especially 
adapted  to  making  over.  If  it's  a  big  job,  probably  your  carpet 
man  should  do  it,  but  you  can  do  it  yourself.  Just  remember 
before  you  start  that  if  it  isn't  done  well  you've  ruined  one  carpet, 
and  that  it  takes  strength  and  time  and  skill. 

Always  cut  carpet  with  the  pile  face  down.  Use  a  sharp  razor 
blade  if  you  haven't  a  regular  carpet  cutting  tool.  Cut  just 
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through  the  back— the  pile  will  take  care  of  itself.  Measure  care- 
fully, cut  along  a  straightedge,  and  don't  wobble. 


^, 


This  is  always  a  job  for  the  expert.  It  is  done  often  and  very  suc- 
cessfully, too.  He  will  tell  you  what  color  will  "take"  on  the 
present  color  of  your  carpet.  If  it  is  badly  spotted  or  faded,  it 
will  have  to  be  a  very  heavy  shade— brown  or  plum,  dark  blue 
or  green. 

Probably  you  are  worn  out  by  just  reading  this  chapter,  but 
remember  that  not  all  of  these  major  or  minor  catastrophes  are 
going  to  happen  to  you.  They  are  listed  just  "in  case,"  and  you 
and  your  floorcoverings  will,  no  doubt,  dwell  amicably  together 
for  years. 
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Adam  brothers,  47,  48 

Afghan  rugs,  35 

Alpujarra  rugs,  43-44,  58;  available 
today,  78 

American  Craftsmen's  Cooperative 
Council,  85 

American  floorcoverings:  available 
today,  77,  79,  80-86,  88;  history, 
62-73;  prices,  105,  109;  see  also 
Machine-made  floorcoverings. 
Hand-made  floorcoverings 

American  Indian  rugs,  5,  62-63; 
available  today,  77,  79,  86;  form 
of  design,  116;  in  boys'  rooms, 
138;  in  play  rooms,  140 

"American"  Oriental  rugs,  see  Ori- 
ental rugs,  machine-made  adapta- 
tions 

Ammonia,  150 

Animal  carpets,  8 

Animal  skin  rugs,  see  Fur  rugs 

Apartments,  128,  135;  see  also 
Houses 

Architecture,  111,  116,  117,  121, 
127,  128 

Ardebil  carpet,  mosque  of,  5,  11,  16 

Arkwright,  Richard,  72 

"Art  Squares,"  122;  definition,  90 

Aubusson  rugs,  50-52,  54;  available 
today,  76,  78,  79;  influence  on 
hooked  rug  design,  69;  see  also 
French  rugs  and  carpets 

Auctions,  145 


Austrian  rugs  and  carpets,  56;  avail- 
able today,  78;  price,  109 

Axminster  rugs  and  carpets:  hand- 
made, 46,  49,  50,  72;  machine- 
made,  82,  93;  power  loom  for,  55, 
73;  quality  of,  106 

Backing  material,  92,  101,  102; 
quality  of,  107;  see  also  Sealer 

Baku  rugs,  33 

Balkan  rugs,  58 

Baltic  rugs,  57 

"Bayeta"  blankets,  62-63 

Beam,  94 

Bedroom  floorcoverings,  136-140, 
144-145 

Belgian  rugs  and  carpets,  60 

Bergama  rugs,  30 

Bessarabian  rugs,  57;  antique,  avail- 
able today,  76;  where  to  buy,  141- 
142 

Biedermeier  period,  55 

Bigelow,  Erastus  B.,  73 

Bijar  rugs,  23;  modern,  88 

Binding,  107,  154-155 

Bokhara  rugs,  34-35;  modern,  avail- 
able today,  88;  see  also  Turkestan, 
Turkoman 

Bordered  rugs,  82,  90 

Boys'  rooms,  138 

Braided  rugs,  64-65;  machine-made, 
81;  repairs,  155 

Broad  looms,  90-91 
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Broadloom  carpet,  definition,  90-91; 

see  also  Wall-to-wall  carpet 
"Brodded"  rugs,  see  Hooked  rugs 
Brussels  carpets,  81;  hand-loomed, 

48-49,  60,  73;  power  loom  for,  73; 

machine-made  construction,  94 
Burlap,  67,  96 
Button  rugs,  65,  77 

Camel's  hair,  15,  23-24,  38,  39,  102 

Canadian  floorcoverings,  see 
Hooked  rugs 

Care  of  floorcoverings,  147-156;  in 
vacation  houses,  129 

Carpere,  90 

Carpet,  definition,  90 

Cashmere  rugs,  see  Soumak 

Caswell  carpet,  70-71 

Carving,  14;  Chinese,  39;  hooked 
rugs,  67;  modem,  84-85 

Caucasian  nigs,  31-33;  available  to- 
day, 88;  machine-made  adapta- 
tions, 81 

Central  European  countries,  55-58 

Checks,  97 

Chemically  treated  rugs  and  carpets, 
36,  84,  85,  87-88, 149 

Chenille  rugs  and  carpets:  adapta- 
tions of  historic  designs,  82;  con- 
struction, 95;  Early  American,  65; 
for  special  orders,  145-146;  inven- 
tion, 49;  loom  widths,  91;  modem, 
85,  86;  price,  105 

Chichi  rugs,  33 

Chinese  rugs  and  carpets,  5,  36-40, 
122;  available  today,  89;  ma- 
chine-made adaptations,  81,  122; 
modem,  price,  85, 109;  reproduc- 
tions of  hooked  rugs,  79,  81; 
where  to  buy,  141-142 

Chosroes  L,  7 

Cleaners,  professional,  150,  151, 
152;  for  home  use,  150-151,  153- 
154 

Cleaning  floorcoverings,  126,  128, 
129-130,  147-154 

Climate,  128-129 

Cocoa  fibre,  103 


Co-jute,  101 

Collections:  Altman,  11;  Ballard, 
11;  Japanese  Imperial,  37;  Mc- 
Cormick,  10;  Mellon,  10;  Rocke- 
feller, 10;  South  Kensington  mu- 
seum, London,  5,  11;  Vienna  mu- 
seum, 11;  Widener,  10 

Color,  definition  and  use  in  decora- 
tion, 3,  111-115,  120,  126,  131; 
see  also  Dyes 

Color  in  apartments,  135;  bedrooms, 
136,  138-140;  dining  rooms,  135- 
136;  fashion  changes,  122-123, 
145;  halls,  131-134;  in  relation  to 
climate,  128,  129,  135;  libraries, 
135;  practicality  of,  128,  129 

Color  in  historic  floorcoverings: 
American,  62,  64,  66,  70,  71; 
American  Indian,  62-63;  Baltic, 
57;  Bessarabian,  57;  Caucasian, 
32-33;  Chinese,  37-38,  39;  Eng- 
lish, 46,  48;  French,  54;  Indian, 
27;  Italian,  58;  North  African,  60- 
61;  Persian,  7,  10,  11,  13-14,  21- 
25;  Samarkand,  36;  Scandinavian, 
59;  Spanish,  43,  44;  Turkish,  28- 
30;  Turkoman,  34-35;  Ukrainian, 
57;  Yugo-Slavian,  57 

Colorist,  98 

Compartment  carpets,  9 

ConstiTiction,  see  Grades,  Weaves 

Contract  patterns,  146 

Cotton,  8,  15,  39,  51,  101,  107 

Cotton  floorcoverings:  Early  Amer- 
ican, 64,  65,  67;  in  bedrooms,  137, 
139;  present  day,  85-86,  101 

Court  factories:  French,  see  Savon- 
nerie;  Indian,  26-27;  Persian,  8; 
Turkish,  27-28 

Crocheted  rugs,  65 

Custom-made  floorcoverings,  see 
Special  orders 

Cut  and  im-cut  pile  carpet,  83 

Cutting  carpet,  155-156 

Czecho-Slovakian  rugs  and  carpets, 
56;  available  today,  78,  79;  price, 
78, 108-109 
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Daghestan  rugs,  32 

Damask  designs,  see  Self-color  de- 
signs 

D.D.T.,  152 

Dens,  see  Libraries 

Design,  nature  of,  see  Form,  Scale 

Designs:  American  Indian,  62-63; 
Bessarabian,  57;  Caucasian,  17- 
20,  31-33;  Chinese,  17-20,  36-40; 
Early  American,  64-65;  em- 
broidered rugs,  American,  70-71; 
English,  46,  47,  49-50,  116,  117; 
^  fashion  in,  122-123;  for  machine- 

made  floorcoverings,  80-81,  97- 
98;  French,  51-52,  53-54;  Ger- 
man, 56;  hooked  rugs,  67-69;  In- 
dian, 17-20,  27;  Italian,  58;  mod- 
em, 83-85;  North  African,  61; 
Oriental  motifs,  17-20;  Persian,  7, 
8-11,  13,  17-25,  87,  97;  Samar- 
kand, 17-20,  35-36;  Scandina- 
vian, 59;  Spanish,  41-42,  44; 
Swedish,  59;  Turkestan,  17-20, 
34-35;  Turkish,  17-20,  28-30; 
Ukrainian,  57;  Yugo-Slavian,  57; 
Dutch,  60;  see  also,  Pattern 

De  Wolfe,  Elsie,  83 

Dining  rooms,  135-136 

Directoire  period,  52 

Dobby  looms,  95 

Donegal  rugs  and  carpets,  50 

"Drawn-in"  rugs,  see  Hooked  rugs 

Druggets,  103 

Drum  prints,  94 

Dufossy,  Antoine,  48 

Dupont,  Pierre,  53 

Dutch  rugs,  60 

Duty  on  floorcoverings,  see  U.S. 
Customs 

Dyeing  old  floorcoverings,  156 

Dyes:  American  Indian,  63;  Early 
American,  66,  71;  for  machine- 
made  floorcoverings,  55,  97-98; 
German,  55;  Oriental,  13-14,  21, 
39,  87-88 


"El,"  54 

Embroidered  floorcoverings:  Amer- 


ican, 70-71,  available  today,  76; 
English,  46-47;  European,  60 

Empire  period,  see  Napoleonic  pe- 
riod 

English  rugs  and  carpets,  44-50,  63; 
adaptations  of  historic  styles,  77, 
81-82,  122;  avaflable  today,  an- 
tiques, 76;  color,  46,  48;  design, 
46,47,49-50,116,117 

Estimates,  146,  155 

European  rugs  and  carpets,  41-61; 
adaptations  of  historic  styles,  77- 
82;  available  today,  antiques,  76 

Factories,  see  Court  factories.  Mills, 
Manufacturers 

Family,  125,  129-130,  134 

Fashion,  121-124 

Felt  base  rugs,  90 

Fereghan  rugs,  21,  75 

Fiber  rugs  (paper),  103 

Field,  George,  113 

Flat  weaves:  American,  present  day, 
86,  95,  101,  102,  103;  Caucasian, 
33;  European,  57,  58;  Persian,  25; 
Scotch  or  ingrain,  49,  73,  93;  uses 
of,  128,  129,  138,  139,  140;  see 
also  American  Indian,  Aubusson 

Flats,  see  Apartments 

Flax,  53,  102;  rugs,  86, 102 

Fleas,  150,  152-153 

Floral  carpets,  Persian,  9,  11 

Floral  designs:  available  today,  81- 
82;  color  in,  115;  fashion  in,  122, 
145;  form  of,  47,  116;  in  bed- 
rooms, 137,  138;  in  dining  rooms, 
136;  see  also  under  Designs: 
embroidered  American,  English, 
French,  hooked,  Persian 

Flossa,  58;  see  also  Swedish  rugs 

Form,  definition  and  use  in  decora- 
tion. Ill,  115-117, 120 

Foyers,  see  Halls 

French  rugs  and  carpets,  47,  50-55, 
57,  63,  116,  123;  available  today, 
76,  78,  79,  81-82;  quality  and 
prices,  109;  where  to  buy,  141- 
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French  Rugs  and  Carpets  ( Cont. ) 
142;  see  also  Aubusson,  Savon- 
nerie 

Frieze  carpet,  83,  84,  129-130; 
cleaning,  151 

Fur,  chenille,  95 

Fur  rugs,  6,  90;  in  bedrooms,  137 

Game  rooms,  see  Play  rooms 

Garden  carpets,  7-8 

German  rugs  and  carpets,  55-56 

Ghiordes  knot,  see  Knots 

Ghiordes  rugs,  29 

Ghorevan  rugs,  modem,  88 

Girls'  rooms,  138 

Goat's  hair,  15,  38,  39,  102 

Grade  names,  92,  105-106 

Grades,  92, 105-106 

Grease  spots,  154 

Greek  rugs,  58 

Guenje  rugs,  32 

Guest  rooms,  139-140 

Hair,  37,  38,  90,  102,  103 

Hair  linings,  see  Linings 

Halls,  131-134 

Hamadan  rugs,  23-24 

Hand  looms,  see  Looms,  hand 

Hand-made  floorcoverings:  avail- 
able today,  75-89;  history,  includ- 
ing designs,  materials,  weaves  and 
dyes,  6-72;  import  duties,  107, 
108;  prices,  107-110;  quality, 
108,  109;  repairs,  155;  shopping 
for,  141-143,  145;  sizes  and 
widths,  25,  91,  92 

Harness  looms,  95 

Herez  rugs,  24;  modem,  88 

Homes,  see  Houses 

Hooked  rugs,  66-69;  available  to- 
day, 77,  79-80,  81,  85;  fashion 
for,  81,  122;  form  of  design,  117; 
in  bedrooms,  137;  price,  109;  re- 
pairs, 155;  size  and  placing,  127; 
where  to  buy,  141-142 

Houses,  in  relation  to  floorcoverings, 
3-5,  111-140 

Hunting  carpets,  see  Animal  carpets 


Import  duties,  see  U.S.  Customs 

Importers,  142 

Indian,  American,  see  American  In- 
dian 

Indian  rugs  and  carpets,  26-27; 
available  today,  27,  77-78;  prices, 
109 

Indo-Persian  rugs,  26-27 

Ingrain  carpets,  49;  construction, 
93;  power  loom  for,  73 

Ink  spots,  153 

Insulation,  96 

Interior  decoration,  see  Houses 

Interior  decorators,  120,  130,  143, 
145-146 

Iranian,  see  Persian 

Ispahan  rugs,  9,  75 

Italian  rugs,  58 

Jacquard,  Joseph  Marie,  49 
Jacquard:    cards,    94;    frame,    94; 

loom,  49,  94,  95;  weaves,  94;  see 

also  Brussels,  Wilton 
Japanese  rugs  and  carpets,  79 
Jobbers,  143 
Jute,  49,  96,  101,  103,  107 

Kabistan  rugs,  32 

Karabagh  rugs,  33 

Kashan  rugs,  10,  11,  15,  22;  "Euro- 
pean," 88;  modem,  87-88;  prices, 
108 

Kazak  rugs,  32 

Keshan  rugs,  see  Kashan  rugs 

Khorrasan  rugs,  23 

Kilims,  Persian,  25 

Kilims,  Polish,  see  Ukrainian  rugs 

Kirman  rugs,  22,  75;  "European," 
88;  modem,  88 

Knitted  rugs,  65 

Knots:  Ghiordes,  16,  23-24,  28-30, 
32,  53;  Sehna  or  Persian,  16,  21- 
24,  28,  34, 36,  39;  Spanish,  16,  43 

Kula  mgs,  29 

Kurdistan  mgs,  24 

Ladik  mgs,  29 
Latex,  see  Rubber 
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Libraries,  135 

Lighting,  114-115 

Lilihan  rugs,  87-88;  prices,  108 

Linen,  see  Flax 

Linings,  carpet,  95-96,  103,  127, 
133,  138,  146;  care  of,  150 

Living  rooms,  111-130,  133-135, 
144-145 

Llama  wool,  86 

Lokweave  carpet,  91-92,  107,  128, 
155 

Loom  pattern,  80,  97-98 

Looms,  hand:  Aubusson,  51;  Brus- 
sels or  Jacquard,  48,  49,  73;  Early 
American,  64,  72;  Early  English, 
48-50;  moquette,  54;  Oriental, 
15-16;  Savonnerie,  53 

Looms,  power,  93;  Axminster,  55, 
73,  94-95;  Brussels,  73,  94; 
chenille,  95;  dobby,  95;  harness, 
95;  ingrain,  73,  93;  invention  of, 
49,  73;  Jacquard,  94,  95;  Reynard 
Bros,  for  knotted  carpet,  55;  tap- 
estry, 94;  velvet,  94;  Wilton,  73, 
94 

Looped-pile  weaves,  81,  83,  94; 
practicality  of,  129-130;  see  also 
Hooked  rugs 

Loose  tufts,  155 

Louis  XIV  period,  51-52,  53 

Louis  XV  period,  52,  53 

Louis  XVI  period,  47,  53,  54 

Machine-made  floorcoverings:  1810- 
1939  production,  73;  history, 
American,  49,  72-73;  Enghsh,  48- 
49;  judging  quality,  104-107;  ma- 
terials for,  99-103;  Oriental 
adaptations,  88;  prices,  104-106; 
reproductions  of  historic  styles, 
80-82;  sizes,  91-92;  technicalities 
of,  90-98;  Twentieth-century  de- 
velopments, 83-87 

Made-to-order  fabrics,  see  Special 
orders 

Maksoud  of  Kashan,  11,  16,  75 

Manufacturers,  80-81,  92,  93,  97, 
106;    outlets,    142-143;    pricing. 


105,  143-144;  styling,  144-145; 
see  also  Mills 

Materials,  99-103;  Chinese,  38-39; 
Early  American,  64-67,  70; 
French,  51,  53;  Oriental,  8,  9,  15, 
28,  32,  34;  quality  of,  105-107, 
108;  Spanish,  43 

Measuring  for  floorcoverings,  146 

Medallion  carpets,  9 

Meshed  rugs,  24 

Mexican  rugs,  modem,  79,  86; 
where  to  buy,  141-142 

Mills,  carpet:  Early  American,  72- 
73;  English  and  Scotch,  46,  48- 
49;  modern,  91-98;  see  also 
Manufacturers 

Mix,  see  Wool  blends 

Modem  floorcoverings,  4-5,  56,  59, 
83-87,  122,  123-124,  136;  form 
of  design,  84-85,  116-117;  see 
also  Twentieth  century,  Texture 

Moore  carpet,  70 

Moors,  41-42,  43,  50 

Moquette  carpet,  54-55 

Moroccan  rugs,  60-61;  form  of  de- 
sign, 116;  in  boys'  rooms,  138; 
modem,  86;  where  to  buy,  141- 
142 

Morris,  William,  49-50 

Mosul  rugs,  24 

Moths  and  moth  proofing,  96,  109, 
150,  151-152 

Mount  Vemon,  49,  54-55 

Mudejar,  42 

Napoleonic  period,  51,  52,  53,  54 

Navajo  rugs,  see  American  Indian 

Needlepoint  or  needlework  floor- 
coverings,  see  Embroidered  floor- 
coverings 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  112 

Noise  absorption,  126;  in  bedrooms, 
136;  on  stairs,  132 

North  African  rugs,  see  Moroccan 
rugs 

Numdah  rugs,  78,  86;  in  play  rooms, 
140 
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Nurseries,  137-138 
Nylon,  102 

Old  people's  rooms,  139 

Oriental  rugs  and  carpets,  6-40,  41, 
42,  45,  57,  58;  available  today, 
75-76,  77-78,  87-89;  classification 
of,  25;  fashion  changes,  122-123; 
form  of  design,  97,  116;  import 
duties,  107;  judging  quality,  108; 
machine-made  adaptations,  81, 
88;  prices,  75,  107-108;  repairs, 
155;  size  and  placing,  127;  in 
dining  rooms,  136;  in  halls  and  on 
stairs,  133-134;  in  libraries,  135; 
where  to  buy,  141-143 

Oushak  rugs,  28, 30 

Pads,  see  Linings 

Paint  spots,  153-154 

Paper,  96,  101,  103,  107;  rugs,  103 

Patchwork  rugs,  64,  77 

Pattern,  126,  127,  135;  in  dining 
rooms,  136;  in  halls  and  on  stairs, 
132-133;  practicality  of,  129;  see 
also  Designs,  Form 

Pekin  rugs,  40 

Persian  gardens,  6,  7,  12-13,  47 

Persian  knots,  see  Knots 

Persian  rugs,  5,  6-25;  antique  and 
"semi-antique"  types,  7-11,  21- 
25;  available  today,  75-76,  77-78, 
87-89;  classification,  25;  color,  13- 
14;  design,  7-11,  12-13,  17-25; 
Great  Rugs  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  centuries,  7-12,  77; 
judging  quality,  108;  machine- 
made  adaptations,  80,  81,  88, 
122-123;  materials,  15;  "modem," 
87-89;  price,  7,  10,  11,  75,  107- 
108;  repairs,  155;  sizes,  25; 
weave,  15-16 

Peruvian  rugs,  modem,  86 

Pets,  129-130, 153 

Plain  carpet,  83,  84,  90,  115,  120, 
122,  123,  148;  in  apartments, 
135;  in  halls  and  on  stairs,  133- 


134;  in  your  house,  126, 129,  130, 
135 
Plastic  coating,  see  Sealer 
Play  rooms,  140 

Polish  Kilims,  see  Ukrainian  rugs 
Polonaise  or  Polish  carpets,  9-10 
Power  looms,  see  Looms,  power 
Prayer  rugs:  Persian,  24-25;  Turk- 
ish, 28-30 
Pressed  felt  rugs,  139 
Price,  4,  75,  78,  104-110,  125-126, 
143-146;  estimates,  146;  in  rela- 
tion  to    other   furnishings,    125; 
long  range  planning,  125-126 
Puerto  Rican  rugs  and  carpets,  79, 
85 

Qualities,  see  Grades 

Quality,  4,  125-126,  104-110,  144- 
145;  judging  hand-made  fabrics, 
108-109;  judging  machine-made 
fabrics,  105-107 

Quill  box,  97-98 

Rag  rugs  and  carpets,  64;  in  bed- 
rooms, 137,  138;  machine-made, 
81;  repairs,  155;  on  stairs,  133 

Rayon,  101;  judging  quality,  106 

Remaking  carpets,  133,  155-156 

Renard  brothers,  55 

Repairs,  154-155 

Reproductions  of  historic  styles,  77- 
82;  hand-made,  27,  52,  56,  59, 
77-80;  machine-made,  80-82, 
122-123 

Research,  92 

Reversible  rugs,  95 

Roll  goods,  92,  144 

Rubber,  96 

Rug,  definition,  90 

Rugg,  90 

Rush,  103 

Rya,  58-59,  117;  see  also  Swedish 
rugs 

Safety,  126,  132-133,  137,  139 
Sales,  105 
Salesmen,  143 
Samarkand  rugs,  35-36,  89 
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Samples,  carpet,  141-142,  146 

Sarouk  rugs,  23;  modem,  87-88; 
prices,  108 

Savonnerie  rugs  and  carpets,  46,  50, 
52-54;  available  today,  76,  78; 
influence  on  hooked  rug  design, 
69;  machine-made  adaptations, 
80,  82;  price,  108;  where  to  buy, 
141-142;  see  also  French  rugs  and 
carpets 

Scale,  definition  and  use  in  decora- 
tion, 111,  117-118,  120, 127, 131, 
144-145;  in  halls,  132;  in  dining 
rooms,  136 

Scandinavian  rugs  and  carpets,  58- 
59;  see  also  Swedish  rugs 

Scatter  rugs,  see  Small  rugs 

Scotch  carpets,  see  Ingrain  carpets 

"Scrappy"  rugs,  65 

Sealer,  Lokweave,  91,  107 

Sehna  knots,  see  Knots 

Sehna  rugs,  22 

Self-color  or  self-tone  designs,  84; 
color  in,  115;  fashion  for,  122, 
145;  practicality  of,  129,  135 

Selvedge,  107 

"Semi-antique"  rugs  and  carpets, 
75-76,  88 

Serebend  rugs,  22,  75;  adaptations 
of,  123 

Shading,  148-149 

Shah  Abbas  carpets,  see  Ispahan 
rugs 

Shedding,  148 

Shirvan  rugs,  33 

Shopping  for  floorcoverings,  104- 
110,  141-146 

Shrinkage,  151 

Silk,  8,9-10,  11, 15,  28,64, 102 

Sisal,  103 

Sitting  rooms,  135 

Sizes  and  widths:  in  rooms,  126-127, 
136,  137,  140,  143-144;  hand- 
made, 25,  28,  30,  92;  standard 
machine-made,  91-92 

Skinner,  Halcyon,  73 

Small  rugs,  placing  in  rooms,  127; 
in  bedrooms,  137,  138,   139;  in 


halls,  132,  133;  in  play  rooms, 
140;  in  vacation  houses,  129 

Soap,  150-151,  153-154 

Soumak  rugs,  33 

South  American  rugs  and  carpets, 
79 

Spanish  knots,  see  Knots 

Spanish  rugs  and  carpets,  41-44,  45, 
122;  available  today,  76,  78;  ma- 
chine-made adaptations,  81,  122; 
price,  109;  where  to  buy,  141-142 

Special  orders,  78,  82,  86,  95;  price, 
78,  108-109,  145-146;  where  to 
buy,  141-142,  143,  145-146 

Spots,  153-154 

Sprague,  William  Peter,  72 

Sprays  and  spraying,  150,  152-153 

Spring  of  Chosroes  carpet,  7,  8 

Stair  pads,  133 

Stairs,  131-133 

Standard  sizes  and  widths,  see  Sizes 
and  widths 

Stores,  92,  105-106,  141-146;  de- 
partment, 141-142;  floorcovering, 
141-142, 143;  furniture,  141-142; 
large,  141-142,  146;  mail-order, 
143;  medium  sized,  142;  small, 
142, 146 

Style,  3,  4,  121-124 

Sugar  spots,  154 

Summer  rugs,  86-87;  construction, 
95;  materials  for,  101-103 

Swedish  rugs,  58-59;  available  to- 
day, 79,  86;  form  of  design,  116; 
in  boys'  rooms,  138;  where  to  buy, 
141-142 

Tabriz  rugs,  23;  modem,  88 

Tapestry  rugs  and  carpets:  hand- 
made, see  Aubusson,  Bessarabian, 
Central  European,  Kilims,  Sou- 
mak; machine-made,  49,  94 

Taste,  125,  130;  see  also  Style 

"Tent  stitch,"  46,  70 

Texture,  definition  and  use  in  deco- 
ration, 5,  118-120,  122,  144-145; 
construction,  95;  price,  105;  simu- 
lated, 84;  twentieth  century,  83- 
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Texture  (Cont.) 

84,  85;  use  in  bedrooms,  137, 
138;  use  in  halls,  133,  134;  use  in 
houses,  126,  127,  129,  131;  use 
in  play  rooms,  140 

Thread,  carpet,  155 

Tientsin  rugs,  40 

Tongue  nigs,  65 

Trade  names,  92,  105 

Turkestan  rugs,  33-35;  available  to- 
day, 88;  see  also  Turkoman,  Bok- 
hara 

"Turkey"  carpets,  27,  30,  45;  see 
also  Turkish  rugs  and  carpets 

"Turkey  work,"  45,  46 

Turkish  rugs  and  carpets,  27-31,  44, 
45;  available  today,  89 

Turkoman  rugs,  machine-made 
adaptations,  81;  see  also  Turkes- 
tan, Bokhara 

Twentieth-century  rugs  and  carpets, 
77-89;  see  also  Modem  floorcov- 
erings 

Twenty-seven-inch  carpet,  48,  54, 
91 

Ukrainian  rugs,  57,  58;  available  to- 
day, 76,  79 
U.S.  Customs,  75,  107,  108 

Vacuum  cleaner,  126, 147, 148, 149, 
150,  151,  152,  153 

Vase  carpets,  9 

Velvet  rugs  and  carj>ets:  construc- 
tion, 94;  printed,  94;  quality  of, 
106 

Victorian  rugs  and  carpets,  47,  50, 
123;  hooked  rugs,  67;  in  dining 
rooms,  136;  machine-made  adap- 
tations, 82 

Vicuna  wool,  86 

Waffle  surface,  96 

Wall-to-wall  carpet,  126,  127; 
fashion  in,  122;  in  bedrooms,  136- 
137,  139;  in  living  rooms  and 
halls,  132, 133, 135;  making  over, 
150,  155-156;  measuring  for,  146 


Washable  rugs,  129,  151;  for  nurs- 
eries, 137-138;  see  also  Cotton 
floorcoverings 

Washed  carpet,  see  Chemically 
treated  carpet 

Washington,  George,  49,  54,  97 

Wear  tests,  92 

Weaves,  hand:  American  Indian, 
62-63;  Caucasian,  31-33;  Central 
European,  56-58;  Chinese,  36-39; 
Early  American,  64-65,  66-67; 
English,  45,  46,  48-50;  French, 
50-51,  53,  54-55;  Indian,  26-27; 
judging  quaUty,  104-110;  North 
African,  61;  Persian,  8, 10,  11, 15- 
16;  Samarkand,  36;  Scandina- 
vian, 58-60;  Spanish,  16,  43-44; 
Turkish,  27-30;  Turkoman,  34-35; 
Twentieth-century  types,  84-89 

Weaves,  machine-made:  Axminster, 
94-95;  Brussels,  94;  chenille,  95 
ingrain,  93;  knotted  weave,  55 
Oriental  type,  88;  tapestry,  94 
Twentieth-century  types,  84-89 
velvet,  94;  Wilton,  94;  see  also 
Flat  weaves 

Wholesalers,  142 

Wide  looms,  see  Broad  looms 

Widths,  see  Sizes  and  widths 

Wilton  carpets:  hand-loomed,  48- 
49,  72;  machine-made,  94;  power 
loom  for,  73;  quality  of,  106 

Witty,  Thomas,  46 

Wool,  90;  quality,  104-106,  108; 
shading,  148,  149;  shedding,  148; 
shrinkage,  151;  sources,  blends, 
yams,  92,  99-101 

Wool,  use  in:  American  Indian,  62; 
Early  American,  64,  65,  67,  70; 
French,  51,  53;  German,  56; 
North  African,  61;  other  Orien- 
tals, 28,  32,  34,  38-39;  Persian, 
8,  11,  14,  15;  Scandinavian,  59; 
Spanish,  43 

Worsted  yam,  51,  53,  100,  106,  148 


Yam,  see  Wool,  Worsted  yam 
Yugo-Slavian  rugs,  57 
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